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MONSTER GIFTS, 


IMPORTANT. NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & COMPANY intend to present their 
Customers with a Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated .. 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs- GQ. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 


Our Price. 
One Gents’ Egyptian Gold Altert, or one 
Ladics’ Egyptian Gold Albert tis a. 28, 6d. 
One Seal or Locket for Chain... we Us. Od. FOR 
Oue_ Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, “or one 
WE GIVE Ladies’ 5 Stone Diamond Ring Ss, 6d. 
2 One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Rcartpin, ‘or one 
Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch fas. Gd, S. ID. 
One_Puir of Cuff Links, or one “Carbon 
ond Bracelet... 2 Qe. GA, 
TOTAL ee we 128. 6d, 
HINDE’S. In addition to above Every Purchaser will Lond Presented 
Free of Charge. with one. of our 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Veually sold by us at Half-a-Guinea. 


“PYR POINT 
_HAIR PIN. 


Can't scratch tt t scratch the head, 
and won't. tall out. 


They cost you exactly same 


Read what is said by those who have Purchased. 


* Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberland, August 17, 

‘ GENTLEMEN,— Received to-day your second 1 of Jewellery, 
with which we ure immensely pleased. We really wonder how you 
cun do it. The watch itself 1s worth more than the money charged 
fer the whole. Many thanks for J vunctuality. Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM McISAAc.” 
Every Watch Is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed 
a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 

We do this to suave the enormous cost of advertising, preferring: to 
give our customers the benefit. As we lose money.on each ‘parcel we 
cannot supply tore than two parcels to one person. If you eannot 
call, get a P.O. at once, rid send for this wonderful 
will’ be exceuted in rotation, Monwen cetes ned if not ds reprenented. 


knows all about them. — 


Samples Free on receipt 
of Post. Card. 


i NOTE.:- The entire parcel will le sent for 6B. 64. (post free 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP CORRECT tered 7s.) Each customer will receive vratis one of our HA} 
TIME. SOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, Be sure and call a 
send to-day for the 


6s. 6d.. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '°iy3'"© HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. : - =F 
HINDES LED. ,ravewrcee 4 manurserunane or BRUSHES rouer anette E. GRAHAM & CO., 277. Strand. London,W.C.|  : 


Gxtraordinary Feductrons / Extraordinar ry Meductrons // 


HODGSON v. WEBB BROS. —On the 18th day ry uly. a Justice cut, Bg et al the High Court of Justice, nted int 
ye Pecan tntringt ne Wt eke Hodeanuie lof Locdss & ranted On patent, t rarer restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney 


f@¥SE0. 100,000 “ECLIPSE” CARPETS "er. REDUCED, 
aia = GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. —- ia 


iar This gigantic offer is a special ccntract made to readers of Pearson’s W'ccl: ly only. We will forward direct from the looms to any address, on receipt of amount, 


A GENUINE WOVEN SEAMLESS REVERSIBLE CARPET, 


be id est ever sold ot the price, suitable for sitting-room or bedroom, bordered and woven in Art Colours, got i to geal any ordinary-sized room, 
vertisement for our good», thus saving any middle profits.. Remember, these are woveu, a rinted, material almost equal to 
ec Thousands of these Carpets und Rugs have already been sold at almost double above prices. RUG SENT WITH HW CARPET, /= EXTRA. 


i Soren OFFER, 2Carpets and 2 Rugs for 8s., or 4 Carpets and 4 - 15s. 6d. ; or 8 Carpets and 8 Rugs for 30s. ' 
. Value unequalled in the annals of advertising. As a favour, kindly examine and compare these Carpets. Loe 
. EACH. ' SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, Do not miss this opportunity, it may Not Occur Again. EACH. 


have never seen a ch article, the wonder being how the carpet can be nv ade and xold.at the ridiemously low sum. "—ExcHascr 2m Mant. “ Wonderful valve for meney.”=—CrHercu Baris. Huudreds of fovearabe 
aul i press notices from the "Christin Globe,” * Christian World,” * Christian Aves ** Rock,’ Catholic Times,” &., Ke. ‘ - RCH aE Eee 


Portrian Square, London, W., 23rd November, | St. Katherine's, eH, pine demluns N.W. Sivcield Hoide, Botley, 13th January. Faleon House, Barinonth, Tet May, 
(os Juliana Walker writes :—T am much pleased | RIMES, J Lady Phillimore writes:—"I bey to acknowledge | “Lads Burrard bees to infos M dyson thi 
' the * Eclipse’ Carpets and Rus sent laa Wook | Lady Anna, Loftus writes : ees "Beli a Ce, ie | receipt of the ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets, and am much pleased ‘ the ‘Ec Fipwe” Cy aryets ul Liat ined ee mae aa 
a te send twelve morcuf them ? Cheque | supplied her “falesbantons Trelemds 4 September. j with them.’ Uhave given the orcatest satisfaction. Wer Lady shipeowil! 
vse 
= ‘ M, Peasgcod, Fsq., writes :— The * Eclipse’ Carpet The Rectory, Shere, Guildford, 24th September. certainly resemierd them to her triers, 

; ¢ , 9th February, 1891. you sent me is a leery ‘ellously cheap articleand shalt be The Countess Elizabeth of Winchilseaand Nottingham Clanatis Hease, Catlingdord. ceri April, ist. 
rly ne “Enclosing P.O. for 4s. 1., | oblived hy having! Queen's Royal, rich Turkey pattern, write< request ii Mr. Hodeson to send her two mere “Lady Hey of Park iso mmch phos with the 
one he ob! if Mr. Hodyson will send another of i sent, Ht, by Iatt., price Bs. O., for which Tinelose of the * Eelipe' ¢ ‘aryets andl two Eugs to match, | Eelipre’ Corpets oud Russ sent by Mr bP. Hot cun t 

Eclipse’ wat carliest, Cheque inclosed.” | amount.’ Cheyue Hs, (4, inclosed.’ her order. wud will recouite ist then, 
WE RELY = aa ‘SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS FROM OUR CLIENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADE. ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION AS THEY 
ARRIVE. BY POST. 


.. CHEQUES AND P.O.’s PAYABLE TO 


- Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, LEEDS, 
S WoOODsSLEY ROAD, r 


Pearson’s Weekly, .- CARPET ORDER FORK. 22 084, 
. , On receipt of this Order Form and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we ruarantee 
a om any goods as. above. to: your. address in nny part of the United Kingdom. 


i Cash h returned tisfied. 
aaa (Signed) F. HODGSON & SON, 


PEARSON 8: WEEKL Y.° 4 “ee x : WEEK Ey}.;..4 
a “© fe 7g rt = : BY at Sept. 20, [<0 ° 
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Important to Wearers 
of Fine Linen. 
fe 
INSTRUCTIONS how to prevent the FRAYING of 


CUFFS and COLLARS will be sent post free on application to 
R. S. HUDSON, Bank Hall, Liverpool, Manufacturer of 


HUDSON’S 
SOAP 


A Fine Powder—in Packets. 


| All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, 2, RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, B.C. General Offices Henrietta < 
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ROSES OF HER LOYE. 
In m: r cot there dwelleth not 
A lady lulled in laces 
And satins fine ; ‘none such is mine, 
But very sweet her face is : 
For God, when first her heart did heat, 
Smiled on her face and made it sweet! 
No jewels glisten on her hands, 
Or-e’er to love betrayed her ; 
Of all the ladies of the lands, 
‘She's just as God. hath made her! 
For when He made the morning, He 
Made one rose. for Himself and me! 


And close beside my heart I wear 
That flower that fadeth never : 

And if I pray; ’tis. but this prayer— 
To keep this rose for ever. 

But lo! my lady comes and she 

Brings roses of her love to me! 


———_+4.___- 
CLOSING A POST-OFFICE. 


In the course of some mining experiences of mine in 

- the Far West I came to the new settlement of Pony. At 
’ the time referred tothe town had about forty people. Of 
_ course they needed a post-office, though no one could be 
. found willing to take the responsibility. There was no 
, money in it, and the office would be a decided nuisance 

to the postmaster. However, a saloon-keeper who was 
more. Lar hie: than. his fellow citizens took the 

; The consisted of an old tea-box, in which 

all the letters were dumped. The citizen would sort over 
the lotand take what belonged to him. 

One day 8 gentleman: came alag, and, after glancing 
at the system, turned to the postmaster. 

; poe know that it is i 1 to allow people to 

pick out their own letters like that?” he said. 

Well, , I don’t know as it is any of your 

business how office is run,” replied the postmaster. : 
“But I am.a United States post-office inspector.” 

’. “Well, in that case,”. said the master, “ we will 
* finish up this in. Pony right now.” And he 
took the tea-box and placed it in the middle of the road, 

~and; cn a - ran, came down and kicked it clear 


. across the 
back to 


“There,” he said to the officer, “now you 
- Washington, and tell the administration that the accounts 
are closed up and the postmaster of Pony has resigned.” 


oe 
THE SIZE OF A THUNDERBOLT. 


— 


“Dip ever see the diameter of a lightning flash 
: measured?” asked a geologist. ‘Well, here is the 
- case which once inclosed a flash of lightning, fitted it 
exactly, so that you can see just how big it was. is 
18 called a ¢ ite,’ or ‘lightning hole,’ and the 
material it is of is glaes. 
“When a bolt. of lightning strikes a bed of sand it 
plunges downward into the sand for a distance less or 
eater, transforming simultaneously into glass the 
silica in the material through which it passes. Thus, 
by its great heat, it forms a glaas tube of precisely its 
owngiz, 000 
“Now and then such a tube, known as a ‘ fulgurite,’is 
found and dug up.” Fulgurites have been followed into 
the sand by excavations for nearly thirty feet. They 
inka interior diameter from the size of a quill to three 
‘ches or more, according to the ‘bore’ of the flash. 
But are not alone produced in sand; tony are 
found algo in solid rock, though very naturally of slight 
depth, and drequently existing merely as a thin, glassy 
Bush felyerites cocur in astonishing abundame on the 
- Sunmit of Little Ararat, in Armenia. The rock is so 
soft an that blocks'a foot long can be obtained, 


Some wonderful fulgurites were found by Humboldt 
onthe high Nevada de Toluca, in Mexico. Masses of 
the rock were ‘covered with a thin layer of n glass. 
its peculiar shimmer in the sun led Humboldt to ascend 
the precipitous peak at the risk of his life.” 


“To INTEREST@. ‘ 
ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPT. 29, 1894. 


A CITY WHOSE STREETS ARE PAVED 
WITH GOLD. 


Curious persons have, by assay, at one time and 
another obtained evidence in support of the assertion 
a er ysierte of Nevada, U.S.A., are paved with silver 
and go! 

An assay of mud, taken from the wheels of a buggy 
when it stopped in front of the Californian Bank, showed 
about £2 Se. per ton. C—— Street is now bein 
macadamised with quartz taken from the Andes and ald 
ie dumps and waste rock. The length of road to be 


ed, sixteen inches deep in the centre, will take at | <a 


least 16,166 tons. 
Some pieces of this are rich in both gold and silver. 
Experts place the value of the whole at £1 13s. to £2 14s. 
r ton. Taking the lower estimate as an average, there 
1s now on, and to be placed on, C—— Street not less than 
£26,674 in gold and silver. 


————_—_»§2___. 
COINING MADE EASY. 


SomME years ago, when our coinage was not so perfect 
as it is now, a large number of very thin, worn sixpences 
were in circulation, and as the stamp on either side of 
these tokens was quite obliterated it was not difficult 
for coiners to carry on their trade. 

Two of these professional gentlemen met one day, and 
of course they began to talk shop. The first was ver 
pices of a new method of working he had just adopted. 

e procured a lot.of crown pieces, hammered them out 
very thin on an anvil, and with a oe of the proper 
size cut out as many sixpences as the sheets would ae ka, 
The only drawback was that the portions left between 
the circles could not be utilised without the aid of a 
melting pot. 

The second man had, however (so the story goes), 
adopted a much more ae lan. He got all the 
fourpenny pieces he could lay: his hands on and took a 
bend into the country to.a quiet-spot beside a railway 

rack. 

On the rails he placed all his coins, and waited. As 
soon as the train the work was done. He picked 
up the coins, which were now squeezed out into sixpences, 
and went home. No labour, no expenses, and fifty per 
cent. profit. 


ee Get 
A QUIET TIME. 


“Mr. Akenhead,” said the eminent specialist on 
nervous disorders, severely, “it is useless for you to 
expect to derive benefit from my treatment unless you 
consent to follow my directions. I recommended you 
to go to the quiet hamlet of Lonesomehurst, and spend at 
least six months in strict retirement, and yet I find you 
back in the turmoil and excitement of town in less than 
four weeks.” 

“The trouble, doctor,” replied the patient, “is that 
the monotony of a quiet, uneventful country existence is 
more than I can endure. 

“In this short time we have had fourteen different 
cooks, one of whom was discharged for setting fire to 
the house while intoxicated, another for assaulting me 
with a frying pan, and a third for poisoning us, whether 
accidently or maliciously I do not know. 

“TI have been mixed up in four different runaway 
accidents, and twice bitten by dogs. 

“ Because of my kindness of heart, I was drawn into an 
elopement episode, which resulted in my being shot at 
and narrowly missed by the bride's father, who said that 
he was near-sighted, and mistook me for the groom. 

“ One night a tramp burned the barn and several out- 
buildings. A la ree was blown down so near the 
house that the roof was crushed in, I was arrested three 
times for unknowingly violating some of the rural laws. 
My wife’s mother was thrown from a carriage in front 
of the house and fatally injured. There was a small-pox 
scare in the neighbourhood about half the time, and a 
mad dog fright every now and then. 

“ Taking it all in all, I finally concluded that the tur- 
moil and excitement. of London life was less enervating 
than the peace and quiet of a monotonous country 
existence.” 


“He has carried every point who has mingled the useful with ‘the agrecable.”—Honxce. This 
is just what we are aiming at. Look through these Pages, Reader, and tell us if we are near the mark ! 


ENTERED aT 
Statiovens’ Hatt. 


[Prick One Penny. 


and, at the same time, useful 
information might be obtained 
from the readers of P.W. by 
offering valuable prizes as an 
inducement to them to tell their 
experiences in business life. With 
that end in view Ten Guineaseach 
is at the disposal of the two 
persons who forward to us the 
most instructive answers, from 
actual experience, to the questions, 
“Wnry I Succeepep In Bust. 
NESS,” and ‘“‘ Wuy I FarLepD In Business.” 7 

Accounts must not exceed three thousand words in 
length, must be typewritten or written in very clear 
handwriting, and must reach this office not later than 
Tuesday, October 23rd, in envelopes marked “ Succeed" 
or “ Fail,” as the case may be. 

In awarding the prizes, importance will be attached to 
the interest of the subject matter, not to the manner in 
which it is written up, so do not refrain from entering 
on the plea of inexperience in literary work. If you find 
you can say all you have to say in one thousand words 
don’t think it your duty to fill it out to the full limit’ 
A short description will stand quite as good a chance of 
obtaining one of the Ten-Guinea prizes as a long one. 


tO 


How we admire the man who happens to catch us 
when we are doing a good deed on the sly. 


—+ << 


FRIEND (after dinner): “Your little wife is a 
brilliantly handsome woman. I should think you'd be 
jealous of her.” 

Host (confidently): ‘To tell the truth, Simpkins, I 
am. I never invite anybody here that any sane woman 
would take a fancy to.” 

~<a 


A LITTLE boy was reading in his Scottish eet | an 
account of the battle of Bannockburn. He as 
follows: “And when the English army saw the new 
army on the hill behind, their spirits became damped.” 

‘he teacher asked him what was meant by “damping 
their spirits,” and the boy, not comprehending the 
meaning, simply answered, “ Puttin’ water in their 
whuskey.” 

——r1-—- 

In Vienna, one day recently, an officer bet another a 
large sum of money that he could not empty a quart 
bottle of champagne at one draught. He usked for 
half an hour to think the matter over, which was 

ranted. When he returned he took the champugne, 
drank it off, and claimed the money. He was asked why it 
took him so long to accept the bet. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I 
was not quite sure that I could do. it, my dear fellow ; 
so I went home first and tried the experiment.” 
—— jj 

Too.e is very fond of a joke. The other day he 
entered a dairy, and in his most solemn manner addressed 
himself to the man as follows: 

“T will take a boy,” looking round at the shelves. 

“ A boy, sir?” asked the dairyman, fairly puzzled. 

“ Yes, or a girl,” answered the actor. 

The man, thinking him some lunatic, said, “ Pardon 
me, this is a milk shop.” ’ 

“Come outside,” said Mr. Toole, and taking the man 
by the arm, led him to the door and pointed to the sign. 

“Tl take a boy and a girl,” repeated the humourist, 
with not a ghost of a smile. “Read what your notice 
states, ‘Families supplied in any quantity. 


The serial stery by Mr. George Griffith, entitled “ THE OUTLAWS OF THE AIR,” is exciting enormous interest amongst the readers of SHORT STOBIES 


(id. every Tuesday). 


By the help of the summary you can begin this entrancing serial to-day, 
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~ WATRING FOR PIERRE. 


"ge was half-past ‘eleven:on a: hot July day in Paris... The 
* sunlight lay over Lactose Ober shone nowhere more 


' the others. 


than upon the-great . i 
Nobody was stirring unless forced to activity by some press- 
ing ‘duty. © In:the long white wards the patients were asleep. 


or lying quiet in exhaustion under the burning fervor of the 


summnier heat. es SE as tate le ‘ : 
Down. one of the corridors, where it. seemed ref: 

cool after the warmth. of the outer air from which he 
come, a. young man was passing. 
had the. noiseless eats: which | 

the sick zoom and the hospital. His was compact and 
neryous, his my clear and keen. Dr.’ Jean ‘Lommel was 
one’ of ‘the. house physicians of the Salpétritre, although 
that he was not now making his regular round: 
from the fact that entering a certain ward he 
“to a bed near the middle of it without stopping at any of 


was evident 


‘Onthe bed lay.an old woman. Her face was.one which 


‘showed etrength of character. ¥ 3 rien 
Free: and fos all te imumerablo wrinkles, its sunken. aglow, and all was 


<temples, the coarse texture of its: skin, andthe shrunken 


of a nobility r 
disease could wholly hide. 


: « The young man looked at her @ moment, an. expression of 
pity in ‘his ‘brown eyes; then with a sigh he turned away, 


energies: for days to Beering alive till her grandson gets 


“She has been that way,” the nurse returned, “ever 
since we told her that Pierre was coming. Will he be here 
by twelve P” 

_ "Not till half-past twelve,” Dr. Lommel rephed 
return before then.” 

And he went out into the hot sunshine, 


“, will 


. Everybody . connected’ with ‘the ward. of  Salpétriére'| 
’ wherein.-she was-had' a kindly feeling for poor ol 


Marchette, “The doctors and the nurses could.not have been 
more kind ‘or more tender had.she been of their own blood. 

-She-was one of those who always win affection. She was % 
patient, so: simple, so kindly. She was a anes “woman 
from Normandy, who had ‘in her. old age drifted.to Pari 
with her grandson Pierre, a lad of sixteen years.” 

All the rest of the family were dead ~° Pierre’s father had 
been a eoldier, and it was’ with the hope of securing a pen- 
sion for the son that Mére Marchette had left her home and 
the life in Normandy she loved, to throw herself into Paris 
as into-'the sea.:. ‘The dead. soldier, however, had: been mus 
tered out before the malarial fever, contracted in the swamps 
of the Landes, had developed itself, and the- pension could 
not be obtained. The. disappointment: was a bitter one, 
made worse by the fact that Mare. Marehette had been told 
by one and another that the claim would have been granted 
had the case been properly managed. — 

The poor old creature could not escape a feeling of self- 
blame in thinking that it was her want of keenness which 
had deprived Pierre of his pension. Her for her 
represented the world, and to him she voted: all her 
energies. She toiled for him, and watched and suffered with 


that uneelfish egotism possible only to the old and lonely. 
Fortuna’ Pierre was a lad, who .returned his 
grandmother's’ love with a devotion hardly less: complete 


than.her own. They lived together in two attic rooms, 
where they passed the evenings sitting in the dark’ and 


talking of their Normandy home... They recalled'the past, | 
and built, endless air castles of the time when they should { 


beable to return. They: had: grand: } aa ta gare 
the old cot where both of them had born, cant whic 
had been lost ‘by the foreclosure of a ‘mortgage after the 
long illness of Pierre's father had énded. They were never 
tired of talking of what they would do then, and of devising 
little ways in which the worn-out old farm might be. made 
more profitable. They remained aa truly children of the 
eoil as if they had been still in Normandy instead of in 
, their attic in the midst of Paris. 

In the daytime Mére Marchette went out to do work as 
charwoman, while Pierre ‘had been fortunate enough to 
obtain.a a8. assistant in a little . in: Rue 


place grocery. 
M. le Prince." It: was in connection with this that Pierre. 


gave his grandmother the only real grief he ever caused her 
while they were ti . Suddenly the boy began to stay 
away in the evening, and when Mere Marchette sought to 
know the reason he put her questions aside, 


‘|: One evening as she was 


capital of the Salpétritre. 


ee 


Mére . 


—————- 


delusive lights to strengthen. and enco’ 
ruins before her eyes. In a moment the part of ‘her 
‘her poverty, her weariness,’ seemed — in 
heartbroken. ; 
She ‘had :all the 


unmoved. She thought no évil now of. Pierre, but she 
eéized witha terrible fear leat he 


itself, but.Jarge to theni, and told how a milliner in the 
street. beyond had:employed him in moving boxes and 
‘clearing out the attics. of her house, which were to be re- 
modelled into lodgings. This had been his secret, and in 
his thought of the joyful bg aged he was to give his grand- 
mother, he had forgotten the pain she might endure by 
misunderstanding his absence. 

It was such trifles as this that were the great events in 
the life-of Mére Marchette and Pierre. There was a tender- 
ness, an unselfishness, an idyllic devotion in their love which 
no amount of wealth, or culture, or rank could have 
heightened; but in the lad’s veins was the blood of a 
soldier, that: stirred hot with the currents of a vigorous 
youth. Of thearmy he had dreamed from his cradle, and 
strong as was his love for Mére Marchette, the force of 
destiny was stronger. It was the old tragedy of youth and 
age; of ‘the absorption of maternal love and the restless 
impulses.of.the boy’s heart. Pierre justified his desire to 
-himself with the excuse that he could earn more money in 
the ranks; but. his grandmother knew only too well the 
force of :the instinct he had: inherited. She had seen the 
same struggle in the life of his fathe 

When Pierre was eighteen he shouldered his musket 
and marched away, leaving poor old Mére Marchette as 
much a stranger in Paris as when she had come to it two 
years before, to weep and pray alone. It would hardly be 
within the power of words to paint the anguish which lay 
between Pierre’s departure and that hot July noon when 
Mer Marchette lay dying at the Salpétrire. Always in 
Paris she had been like a wild thing, caged and bewildered, 
confused ‘by the life that swirled about her in the great 


Pierre 
of home-sickness and ‘heartbreak. 

Fo two years she fought death stolidly but persistently, 
refusing to acknowledge to herself that she was breaking 
down unde the stres of loneliness and sorrow. She came 
of a race that died hard, and although she was past eighty, 


leave the army and come back. to live with her again.: : 


when the joy Te, BU C 
was gone it became intolerable. At the end of two years 
‘peasant woman were exhausted ; and then a dreadful disease, 


advantage of her weakness.to spring upon her. 
been a charwoman in the family ‘of Jean Lommel’s mother, 
and so it.came about that through the influence of the 
young doctor she had been admitted to the Salpétritre 
when she was already dying of cancer in the stomach. 
There was no patient in the ward. who was not of better 
birth than Mére Marchette. Sho was of all most deficient in 
education, in knowledge of the world, in the graces of life; 
and yet of them all it was only the poor old, peasant woman 
who awakened in the minds of the attendants.a glow of 
genuine affection. There are some people who are born to 
be loved, and when these rare beings remain worthy of it, 
neither age, nor poverty, nor sickness can destroy their 
power of awakening affection ; 
Tho hired nurses touched their lips to her forehead in 
kisses given furtively, as if they were surpriecd, and pre- 
to be ashamed, of the emotion which called from them 
this unwonted display. The doctors spoke to her in tones 
unprofessionally soft, while Dr. Lommel, who had oe 
of the ward, treated her with an affectionate courtesy ecarcely 
less warm:than that he would have shown to his own 


quiet, and, as the doctor. said, had..devoted 
beng to keeping alive until Pierre should come. 
hot July noon the. train which was: i 


her way home she saw her |.she exhaust some prec 

dson chatting with a girl at the door of a milliner’s shop. 
The heart of poor old Mére Marchette sunk within her. The: 
‘castles in the air, from whose glittering deg ie gr : 
~her, ;fell in | 


city even when she had been sustained by the presence of 
When he was gone the gentle old soul began to die 


she looked forward hopefully to the time when Pierre should 


But the le for existence in Paris was ‘hard, even 
working for Picrre sustained her ;: when he: 


the strength. and courage even of th sturdy Norman 


which had before shown itself in her faniily, seemed to take 
She had 


PEARSON'S: WEEKLY. ae 


ous grain of strength and so ekould 
die without the blessing of that last embrace. 


: Ee 3S TW. 
. . Whoever keeps himself informed of the course of mode, 3 
scientific investigations is likely to. be aware that especi! 


oes gral ve attention has been given at the Salpétritre: to that stran, a 
Feebly’ she climbed the long stairs, and sat. down to wait, 


hi nt’s instinctive distrust of Paris ; 
she had not been able to live in the Latin Quarter without 
comprehending something of the evil about her, although, || 
happily ‘for her, the worst ‘features of- Parisian ‘life would 
‘| have been s0. unintelligible that she might have seen them 
was 
‘ht fall a victim to one. 
‘| of the.sirens.of the: Latin Quarter, who, to Mere Marchette’s 


sg, Pon soul and body alike. ; 
‘Mére Marchette did-not tell Pierre of the discovery she 
had made.. She was only more gentle with, him, while. in 
secret she. prayed. more fervently. For some days longer 
the lad’s ‘mysterious absence continued, the sad hours of the 
evening pgerrns, Balser deserts.of agony, over which 
ed | the soul ‘of Mére: te walked painfully ‘with bleeding 
‘feet. “And then one night Pierre came home’ with -eyes’ 
al € ; © He put into his,‘ grand- 
| mother’s hand a little pile-of francs, a sum. pitiful enough in 


physical or psyc fact known.as hypnotism. 

‘o the outside observer no feature of this strange power 
is more remarkable than the influence the hypnotist may 
exert over: his subject after tho trance is broken. \ 
hypnotised person may be told to perform any act on 
awaking, and when seemingly restored to his normal condi. 
tion bears the im: of that command so strongly that |:.: 
is urged to obey it by an irresistible impulse. It is quite is 
easy, morcover, to foist upon the patients the most extra. 
ordinary delusions. The subject is told that upon awakin:; 
a bottle will seem to be ao lamp, a blank card a pictwy, or 
any other deception which comes into the mind of the 
hypnotist ; and so perfect is the working of this mysterivis 
and terrible law the delusion is accomplished to its 
minutest details, 

Dr. Lommel, ‘like all his young confréres, had becon 
intensely interested in all these researches, s0 like a scicntitic 
realisation: of the. fairy tales of the Orient. He had evin 
tried some experiments'on his’ own ‘account,;.and when the 


‘gifferings .of Mére’ Marchette’ became -pitifully intense |:e 


had ventured to:attempt the substitution of hypnotism fir 
opiates in relieving her-distress. The old woman had ut 
easily yielded to thia influence. Susceptibility to hypnvtizin 
is more apt to be found in hysterical or nervously sensitive 
subjects than in such sturdy characters. By degrecs, huw- 
ever, Dr. Lommel established control over her. 

In the end, to throw her into a hypnoticsleep he had oy 
to hold his forefinger an inch or two from her forchead, : } 
that her eyes in looking at it turned upward and inward a 
little. He did not experiment with Mére Marchette ; he fe!s 
too tenderly toward the old woman to make her the subject 
of scicntific investigation outside of the direct line «+ 
treatment. 

He simply said: “When you awaken you will be fra 
from pain, Mtre Marchette ;” then he would breathe light! 
on her forehead, and the sick woman would awaken, to liv :.s 
eats, as if no terrible disease was gnawing like a tiger ::t 

er vitals. 

The case had attracted a good deal of attention at t!.) 
Salpétritre, and although Mére Marchette was utterly 
ignorant of it, her sick bed was a int of interest toward 
which were turned the thoughts of physicians over half «t 
Europe. - The- unlearned. peasant, to. whom the simpl-t 
terms of science would have been unintelligible, was furnish- 
ing data for future scientific treatises ; and people, of who<e 
very existence she was unaware, read the daily bulletixs 
of her condition with closest eagerness. 


‘Iv. 

It wasa few minutes after twelve o’clock when Dr. Lonnie] 
re-entered the ward. Mére Marchette la: spparently slecp- 
ing, but as he approached her bedside the old eyes open'1 
with a piercing and eager question. The young man shovs 
his head, smiling tenderly. 

“Not yet, Mére Marchette,” he said. “There are sii:l 
some minutes to wait.” 

He sat down beside the bed, and laid his fingers on lr 
wrist. The pulse was & faint that he could scarcely fe! 
it, but it was steady. For some minutes he remained quict, 
with his eyes fixed on the poor old face before him. The: 
came ‘into his: mind-the thought of what this woman's lite 
had been—her childhood.and youth in the hut of a Norman 

t';of what her.own home might have been when sh» 

.e a wife and mother; of the desolation which h:1 
come upon her in the death of all her family save wn!y 
Pierre ; of the strange fate that. had brought her to Paris; 
of the terrible wrench which her old heart must have tc: 
when her grandson was taken from her ; and of the pathetic 
patien:e with which she had ‘borne privation, loneliness, and 
suffering, 

He knew only the outlincs of her history, since Miro 
Marchette had spoken little of herself. What her feelin; 
might have been he could only imagine ; the old woman cu! l 
not have told her mental experiences ; she had never even 
analysed them. Unless he had been a peasant and a moth: © 
himself, Lommel could not have divined Mére Marchett« 
emotions; he could only reflect what he should have ft 
in her place. He said to himself at last that, after all, U 
circumstances which mado Mére Marchette’s lot so pathet:- 
must.also have deadened her sensibilities, and 60 have 
softened her suffering. 

He sighed and looked at his watch. His assistant hil 
gone to the railway station to meet Pierre, and the time !:) 

fixed for their return was already past by five minutr=. 
He felt again his patient’a pulse, with a terrible dread }:-: 
after all the young soldier should arrive too late. Tho 
artery throbbed more feebly, but still steadily, and at 1::s 
touch the sick woman opened her eyes with the old ques 
tioning look. 
“Patience, Mére Marchette,” he said, nodding encow:s- 


ingly 3 “all goes well.” 
he did not , but she gave him a look so cloyue! t 
with gratitude that words were not needed. Then she ly 
quiet again and the silent watch went on. Five minutes 
, ten, fifteen; the young doctor became extremely 
uneasy. _ At last in the distance he heatd a clock strike on. 
At'the sound Mére Marchette opened her eyes with a quic+, 
startled glance. 

“Pierre!” she cried, in a voice of intense love ard 
terror. . . 

oes has gone to the station to meet him; patie:<o 
yet a little.” 2 
The old woman regarded him with a look of terrilte 


pathos. — 
“@od could not let me die without seeing Pierre, --¥ 

murmured. 

At that moment through the still afternoon was heard 

the sound of-a carriage. Mére Marchette’s eyes shone ith 

a wild and fevered expression. 


Remember the Burglary and Housebreaking Insurance Coupon on page 168. It will not take half a minute to put your signature in the space proviacd. 
and if your house is burgled you wil be glad you did so, 


Wee ENDING : 
“Sept. 29, 1804. 


“You must be calm,” Lommel said. “I will bring him to 
Jou-” jdministered the little stimulant she could take, and 
passed quickly out into the corridor. 


_ Vv. 

Dr..Lommel.-closed:the door of the ward behind him and 
started down the corridor, but at the first step he stopped 
suddenly with a terrible sinking of the heart. Victor was 

ing toward him, but alone, and with a white face. 

“Victor,” Jean cried, in a voice intense but low, “ what 
has happened ? . Where is Pierre?” 

“There has been an .accident,” Victor returned. 
bridge broke under his train.” 

« But you do not know—” began Lommel. 

“Yes,” the other’ interrupted ; “ M. de Brue, who was on 
the train and escaped with a broken arm, was in the sdme 
compartment with Pierre. He rode through on the engine 
that came in for help. Pierre had told him I was to meet 
him, and so when M. de Brue saw me he stopped to say that 
the soldier was struck on the chest and killed instantly.” 

Dr. Lommel stood regarding his companion with terror 

mpassion in his look. 
“ Oo. mon Dieu!” he said ; “poor Mére Marchette !” 

« Tt will kill her,” Victor. responded. 

“That is nothing,” was the doctor’s reply. “It is not 
death, but the agony she will suffer.” 

At that moment the nurse came out of the ward and 
hurried down the corridor to join them. 

“M. le Docteur,” she said, “I beg your pardon, but the 
excitement of Mére Marchette is so great that I venture to 
suggest that her grandson hurry.” 

She glanced around as she spoke, and saw that he was 
not there. An exclamation rose to her lips; the doctor 
checked her by a glance. 

“Go back to Mére Marchette,” said he, “and say that I 
am cautioning Pierre-—stay, I will gomyself. Wait here, 
Victor.” 

He went back gto the ward, and passed down between 
the cots, from which eyes, that the indifference of illness 
scarcely human, watched him with faint curiosity. 
Mére Marchette. was sitting up in bed, trembling with 
eagerness and excitement. All the reserve which she had 
maintained for weeks had been*swept aside. The moment 
for which she had kept herself alive had come at last, and 
there was no longer. any need to save her energy. Her eyes 
shone, a feverish glow was on her cheek, even her withered 
lips had takenon for the moment a wan and ghostly red. 
It seemed to the doctor, as he looked at her, as if all the 
vitality which remained in her feeble frame was being 
expended in a last quick fire. 

“ Ah,” he said, “1 have been warning Pierre to be calm, 
when it is you to whom I should speak. Come, it will only 
take a moment, but I must give you treatment before I can 


oA 


him. 

“Victor,” he said, quickly, “you know the experiment 
M. Charcot tried yesterday when he made a hypnotised 
eat believe one. person was another; I have told Mére 

archette that you are Pierre. You must take his place; 
come quickly.” . 

The young man drew back. 
“T cannot,” he protested. . 
“You must,” Lommel returned, almost fiercely. “Come. 


VI. 

Tt was with terrible inward misgiving that Jean and 
Victor entered the ward; but as soon as the eyes of Mére 
Marchette fell upon the latter, they knew that the experi- 
ment was a success. Such a look of yearning love illumined 
the withered, old features, such an unspeakable joy shone 
in the sunken eyes, such quivering eagerness was expressed 
by the outstretched hands, that the young men found their 
way to the bedside. blinded by tears. An inarticulate cry, 
that was half moan and half sob, burst from the lips of 
Mére Marchette as Victor fell on his knees by the bedside. 
Carried out of himself by genuine feeling, the young man 
had no need to.simulate the emotions necessary for the part 
he was playing. Seizing the wrinkled hand which lay before 
him on the bed, he covered it with tears and kisses ; then, 
with a cry of piercing sweetness, Mére Marchette flung 


herself forward into his arms. 

“O Pi . Pierre!” she sobbed. “Oh, the good God, 
the good ad 

She her arms about his neck, she strained him to 
her breast, the feebleness of her dying embrace transformed 
to the divine: fervor of maternal love. She 
mingled ses with a soft and hardly articulate babble 


of words ; the terms which she had used over her 
cradle she mingled with the pet names of his childhood, and 
the loving speech which belonged to maturer years. She 
held him away from her that she might look at him, and 
5 8 were so that she saw in oe Sie changes 

“had pictured in thinking of the real Pierre. 
“Ah,” she said, Chow baie thou hast grown; and thon 
art such a man now! Ah, thou rogue,” she went on, laugh- 
“T knew thou hadst grown a beard—and not a 

word of it in thy letters. - But I knew.” ; 

She put her thin under his chin, and with a sud- 
den gravity litted his 
in my eyes,” she said, “‘ why dost thou turn away P 
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Hast thou not been a good boy? Hast thou not loved the 
good God ?'” 

Poor Victor, overwhelmed with the dreadful conscious- 
ness of deceit, found it almost impossible, in face of this 
touching and pious affection, to meet: the old woman’s glance, 
He Straggle’ to force himself to look.into her eyes unwaver- 
pak r. Lommel laid his hand upon his companion’s 
sho x 


“Yes, Mére Marchette,” said he, “Pierre is a good lad, 
that I will answer for,” 

_ The old woman raised her eyes towards heaven, and her 
lips moved, She was evidently praying. She had received 
extreme unction just before noon, but this moment in which 
she commended her grandson to God was to her no less 
solemn than that of her own lastcommunion. Then she put 
out her hand to Dr. Lommel with her smile of wonderful 
sweetness and an air of noble simplicity. 

“You havo been so kind to old Mére Marchette,” were 
her words ; ‘the good God will reward you.” 

He looked at the old dyi nt woman and tried to 
speak, but his sobs choked him. He bent and kissed her 
hand, and laid it back gently in that of Victor. Her little 
strength was evidently failing fast. With a last effort she 

le © movement to drag herself nearer to Victor. He 
understood her wish and supported her in his arms. 

“ Promise me,”’she murmured, her voico wasted almost to 
a whisper, “that thou wilt be good.” 

“T promise,” he answered. 

And the words were no less sincere because she mistook 
the speaker. A smile of heavenly rapture camo over her 
face; she tried to speak and failed. But Victor understood 
her wish and kissed her. As their lips parted sho sighed 
quiveringly. * 

“ She is dead,” said Dr. Lommel. 


VU. 

Victor laid the body gently back upon the bed, and rose to 
his feet. He seized his friend by the shoulders ; the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. 

“O, mon Dieu, Jean!” he cried, “ to deccive such trust. I 
feel as if I had been violating a sacrament.” 

“T know,” the other answered; “but ah, how happy she 
was!” 


—————~j2 
FAILURE OF SIGHT. 
THERE comes a rg when the man between forty and 
fifty discovers that he has involuntarily acquired the 


habit of holding his book or bene at a greater distance 
from his eyes than he formerly did, because he finds 
that he cannot read distinctly at twelve or fourteen 
inches. 

After this has gone on for some time, he experiences 
unwonted fatigue in the eyes after reading or writing, 
and the fatigue is specially marked when engaged in 
reading at night. is feeling of fatigue is soon fol- 
lowed by increased sensitiveness to light and general 
irritability of the eye. As the affection of the sight 
increases, the letters or lines of printed matter appear 
blurred, or run into each other; and if reading be per- 
sisted in actual pain is experienced in the eyes, which 
compels the reader to place his book aside. 

If, regardless of the hints that artificial aid is re- 
quired to make him see clearly, he declines to provide 
himself with glasses, severe headache ensues, or perhaps 
some serious. disease of the’eyes. “Old: sight” often 
comes.upon us very insidiously, and. many a persistent 
headache ‘has been banished for ever by the employment 
of a properly adjusted pair of spectacles, not, however, 
by a pair chosen at random from a heap lying on the 
counter of a general dealer, but such as can only be ob- 
tained by consulting someone who has made this 
subject a special study. 
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Nep: “ Do you think Swiper is a man that would take 
a, joke pleasantly ?” 

Ted: “Dol? You ought to see the cheerful face with 
which he passes my best ones off as original.” 


—————}j——__ 
FLORENCE: “That Miss Howard must be very popular. 
She said she had three proposals in one evening. 
Bertha: “ That's just one of her tricks. Til bet that 


it was that stuttering Tom Burton, and he always says 
everything over three times.” 
—r——— 

SYMPATHETIC WOMAN: “Poor man; can’t you get 
work ?” 

Raggles: “No, mum, I've ast at seventeen places!” 
Sympathetic Woman: ‘“ What is your work ?” 
Raggles: “I'm a bearded lady, mum.” 


— 


Lapy (to a French Governess): “I am shocked to 
find that my daughter has been receiving letters in 
French from a young man.” 

Governess: “ Pardon, madame, it is only my little 
ruse to cheat mam’selle into study. When she would 
reply to an unknown lover—a Frenchman—how quickly 
she will learn my language!” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I reorer that I have to disappoint competitors in this 
competition so far as publishing a list of winners is concerned, 
the judges not having made their final awards up to the 
time of going to press. I hope to be able to speak definitely 
on the matter next week. ere were 287 entries, 


THE BOARDER AT BREAKFAST. _ 


“T HAVE been reading a very interesting article on 
coffee,” said Mrs. Smith, as Mr. Hunker passed up his 
cup for-refilling. 

“Being about ‘a beverage, the article couldn't be dry,” 
observed Mr. Hunker, playfully, and then added: 
“Three lumps of sugar, vlna” 

Something like a frown passed over the landlady’s face 
at the boarder’s remark, but she continued : 

“The article was one which deserves a large circula- 
tion, I think, for the good of the race. It was on the 
injurious effects of coffee drinking. The author said 
we are becoming a nation of coffee topers. The 

rnicious effects of too much coffee drinking he set 

orth in an moneda iae strong light. Among the serious 
results likely to follow; he enumerates a sallow skin, 
shattered power, and in some cases he thought consump- 
tion might be traced to the inordinate use of the beverage. 
The author said that appalling statistics could be pro- 
duced of the ravages of the coffee-drinking habit among 
the English people.” 

“ It.was coffee. he was talking about, was it?” asked 
Mr. Hunker, as he rose to go. 

“It was, Mr. Hunker.” 

“Then I don’t think we need worry ourselves.” 


—___+t<—___ 
WHY MEN ENLIST. 


A REFUGE FOR THE JILTED LOVER. 


I stoop on the opposite side of the street for some 
time, determining in my mind which of the several 
recruiting sergeants, who loaf about at the corner of 
Trafalgar Square near the National Gallery, seemed the 
most intelligent and likely to open his heart for a 
consideration. 

When I picked out one and crossed over, they all 

thered round me, and I blushingly listened to their 

elightful compliments concerning my physique and 
general intelligence. 

“He'll sit on a ’orse like a marst ina ship,” said a 
cavalry man, cocking his head on one side and taking 
ne in from tip to toe. 

“He'd be a sargint afore he knowed where 'e are,” 
said the man of the Marines. “ He’sthe smartest young 
chap I've seed fer many a long day.” 

Several other equally unfounded and untruthful state- 
ments were repeated for my delectation, and then I said: 

“But I don’t want to join any iment ;" then, 
addressing myself more particularly to the one I had in 
my eye, continued, “You see, I thought perhaps you 
wouldn't mind giving me a little information about the 
recruiting business, and—” 

But each one had some other business to 
and I was left alone. That article for P.W.. 
had to be written, so I again tackled the 
the least bellicose expression. 

The condition of the labour market, it seems, from 
what he told me, saa affects the number of recruits 
for the army. When the commerce of the country is 


attend to, 
however, 
hina with 


‘bad there is quite:a steady influx of young men of the 


working classes, who have been thrown out of work, and 
who have no alternative but to enlist; whereas. when 
business is brisk, and work is plentiful, there is a distinct 
falling off in the number of recruits from this particular 
class. 

Another common reason for young men enlisting is 
the result of reading books which describe all the honour 
and glory of a soldier's life, and leave out the other side. 
There is nothing more calculated to excite the blood of a 
young Englishman than to read accounts of the adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes of our soldiers in the 
various wars in which we have been engaged, and. full 
of unreasoning desire to taste excitement and share 
in the battles that never come off, he goes and joins at 
once. 

Temporary embarrassment will drive many a respect- 
able young fellow to enlist, and my informant told me 
of one young man who joined for six months to keep 
inwetl bras starving until he came into some money 
which he expected, and then bought himself out. 

Many men, of a roving and unsettled disposition, find 
it impossible to bind themselves to the humdrum of 
business life, and prefer the, to my mind, infinitely more 
monotonous existence of a private; while youths whose 
parental restraint is too stringent at home find solace 
and comfort in the goose-step and “turning by numbers.” 

But of all the manifold causes which lead pana men 
to take up the profession of arms, the most prolific is 
that in which the fair sex is mostly concerned. The 
sergeant to whom I was s ing gave it as his un- 
wavering opinion that three-fourths of the seceniting 
se! ta in Great Britain could be dispensed wit 
to-morrow if there were no women, 

The first haven to which the wild young man steers 
when he has been snubbed or jilted or unkindly treated 
by a girl is the army; and instances are very frequent 
in which the faithless damsel has received him kc 
with. open arms,and discarded her new love, when he 
appeared before her in all the glory of his scarlet tunic. 

ere is always a temporary influx into the ranks 
during the Mili Tournament at the Agricultural 
Hall, for that is the only time during the year when 
absolutely the pick of the British army is gathered 
together in one place. 


“THE OUTLAWS OF THE AIR,” Mr. Griffith's New Story, just commenced in SHORT STORIES, Every Tuesday, Price One Penny. 
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~ QUESTIONS WORTH 
___ ANSWERING, _ 


Pinitlar to mp oraes at the great oc fight ¢ Actium. 


The same remark is true also of the Middle Ages. Don 
John of Austria, who won the great naval ‘battle. of 
Lepanto, was also a very distingui eoldier. The 


~. yace of fighting seamen came in wii Drake and Hawkins ; 


and Robert Blake, who b 
in the Civil War, afterwards gained great victories over 
the Dutch on the sea. The last of Lceepeg ceo com- 
t was Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, 


man 
who, in the war of the Spanieh jon, won the most 
brilliant. victories. over the French and Spani on 


land, and then ‘put to sea and . | his. success. 
Many of the Grand Masters of the. Knights Hoepitallers 
of St John—the Knights of Rhodes and Malta—also 
gained equal distinction on sea.and land. 
2138. What is the Average Sacrifice of Life in Engineer- 
o>. fing Work 2). be : 
’ M: Biffel, the builder of the Hiffel Tower, has calculated 
that for every million francs (£40,000) spent in éngineer- 
ing work one workman is-killed. But this estimate is 
hardly borne out by actual figures. -M. Biffel’s. own 
“tower cost six. and.a half ‘millions: of francs and four 
_ lives. The Forth peace cost forty-five ‘million francs 
-and fifty-five ‘lives. ” Manchester Ship Canal cost 
- 345 million. francs and 130 lives. ‘The loss of life, like. 
‘the loss of money, in the Panama Canal works will never 
be known. Part of the railway from Colombo to Kandy, 
in Ceylon, cost a human life for every: sleeper. 
2144. Which Herb is most Widely Used in Medicine? 
“Strictly speaking, there’are only two -herbe in the 
iti i lettuce and the lobelia—and 
of neither of these 


disorders, 


But nowadays it is véry closel 


in the form of pi 
the ills that flesh 


bringing the fi out.. But in every library and 
newsroom on the Continent of any importance the 
Times is found: Indeed, in many European cities it is 
even now considered to be the only respectable English 
newspaper. If you ask for an English newspaper ata 


CONDITIONS. 


—_— 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the: writer's name and 
address. «We shall oe the best reply to 
each. question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to. any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the gee of the week agate that 
for which ‘the. paper. is dated. Payment 
will only . be aa for. replies published. 
Authori on which replies. are based must 
be given... Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication. for every question received whi 
ig considered worthy of insertion. 


Look out for the first issue of Pearson's Library on 


| the: Honourable Corps of 


It. essential 
‘the 
‘a. Woo 


favourite in digestive and. bilious | 


eh SON'S WEEKLY. 
foreign hotel, the -Times is:invariably ‘brought, and it-is 
secre 2 admitted that ‘ite: circulation is mane Lge 

] other 


among British residents abroad than that of any 


“9442, (Re Reply 2094)... Which-ts the Most Highly-paid 


ffice in this Country? : 

This somewhat questionable honour would seem to be 
equally divided among the three following offices :— 
Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle, Captain of 
Gentlemen at Arms, and 

Captain of the Bodyguard of Yeoman of the Guard. 
Each of these posts yields a salary of twelve hundred a 
year, but their duties are purely nominal. The first is 


‘at present held by the Marquis of Lorne, the second by 


Lord Vernon, and the third by Colonel the Honourable 
W. J. Colville. 


2145, Which is: the Most Rational Style of Dress ever 
worn by Civilised People? 

The dress’ worn. by the Romans under the Empire. 

consisted: of two. coverings, the tunic and 

‘and: it was worn by both sexes. ~The tunic was 


it was worn witha 
comfort. The toga was a piece of. cloth of somewhat 
semi-circular: shape.. It was. wound round the body, 
passing under the right arm,and then thrown over the left 
shoulder. This dress answered every purpose of decency 
and comfort, and it lent itself to considerable variety in 
the arrangement of the materials. The flowing drapery 
wasextremely graceful, and permitted complete om 
of movement. The combination of straight lines with 
curves satisfied the artistic eye. Yet this elegant 
costume was simple in the extreme, and, if constructed 
of plain materials, was very inexpensive. In the warm 
climate of southern Europe, it was perfectly comfortable, 
for it permitted the belt to be removed, and thus there 
could be a free play of air between the skin and the 
clothing. 


2145. Which Conqu Nation has Treated those Sub- 
jected to'it' mos -Harshly ? 

The Spaniards. The ‘conquests of Spain have been 
her: greatest disgrace. Spain has never conquered a 
country or a people that she has not ruined. She 
literally drowned the splendid Moorish civilisation of 
Andalusia in blood and flame. Her reign in the 
Netherlands was marked by the most awful persecution 
in the history of bigotry, and if the heroism of the 
Dutch had been unsuccessful, there is but little doubt 
that she would have made.a wilderness of the Low Coun- 
tries. Inthe New World, her conquests of Mexico and 
Peru weremarked by acold-bloodedand unsparing ferocity 
which seems almost incompatible with sanity, and every 
one of the native races which fell under her rule was 
either exterminated or degraded to both mental and 
physical serfdom. Next to Spain in this regard would 
come Russia, whose treatment of her conquests in 
Poland, Caucasia, and Northern Asia have dis- 
graced by a. brutish  fevocit; which has branded the 


name of Muscovite with indelible infamy... 
9146. Which of the Geniuses of the World has. Displayed 


the Greatest Versatility in Accomplishments? 

Francesco Melzi, otherwise Leonardo de Vinci, known 
to the world at present as the immortal painter of 
the “Last Supper,” to his contemporaries, apernare, 
chiefly for his splendid irrigation works in central-Italy, 
to his ducal enuoye ‘Lodovico Moro, of Milan, as a 
consummate military ho a a inter, geographer, 
mathematician, poet, geologist, physiologist, optician, 
engineer, discoverer, nat philosopher, astronomer, 
experimentalist, author, and inventor; the first to design 
a map poe | or quick-fring gun, the Dae ae of 
steam and aerial navigation, the inventor of the life-buoy 
in its present form, the diviner of the ap ing power 
of oxygen, the pena ged of Galileo in t aR eS 
the man who adopted the experimental method before 
the days of Bacon, and foreshadowed the laws of gravi- 
tation and the wave theory of light ere Newton was 
born, who founded the structure of planes and the 


QUESTIONS. 


aii. Which is the oldest title of nobility now in INSURANCE. AG AINST SICKNESS. 


2172. Why do young children suck their thumbs? 

2173. What is the greatest: degree of cold that living 
creatures have been proved to endure P 

2174. Which philosophic theory has most affected the 
course of history ? 

2175. Which European language has undergone the 
least modification during the Christian era ? 

2176. Which is the most striking instance of human 
folly recorded in modern history P 

2177. Why. are we “ ticklish ” P 

9178. How do we determine the direction from which 
@ sound comes P 

2179. Which important industry is most affected by 
popular fancy ? 

2180. Which act of personal vainglory has conferred 


| the greatest benefit on the world P 


Without a Name.” Price Sixpence only. 


|-we call modern ”—who, excellin 


: en under-garment,-with or without sleeves, some-. 
| what resembling a shirt. ‘Out of doors, 
- belt,. but: indoors the belt was removed for the sake of 


and the earth from the huge basins 
course of construction was deposited much more 


Admiralty decided to lay 
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‘science of anatoniy, ‘first - pointed ‘out.that fossils had 
once been forms of life, designed conical projections 
foretold the days of submarine telegraphy, amused hin. 
self with parachutes and. with the camera obscura, and 
in: the 15th century, “ grasped the. geometry of a later 
age, and knocked ‘at t e. door of . hundred discoveries 
in all else, placed 
painting last among his accomplishments. His life is 
as yet only partially known, but his complete works. « 
far as they can be collected, exceeding fourteen voluines 
of manuscript, are about to be published by M. Saback. 
nikoff, a Russian scientist. 


2157. Has an Island ever been Formed by Human Agency ? 

Yes. This is best exemplified in the. upper reaches ct 
poet Harbour where. Whale pore situated. 

is island, now a gunnery establishment for 
training seamen of ee teat Navy, was once only a 
mud bank which was uncovered by water at low tide. 
In the op Sly when the authorities commenced to 
make the docks in Portsmouth, the earth from the 


excavations was deposited from. barges upon this mud 
"bank, until a small: island ‘was formed, showing at high 
‘water about the ‘size of ‘a whale’s back (hence its name’, 


As this-went on, the island: grew rapidly, and in a few 
ears’ time.a railway was constructed on piles over the 
bour from the dockyard works. to this small island, 

ins and docks then in 


uickly than when barges were used. In 1&tu 
is island had been made so large that the 
it out as a drill ground 
for H.MS. “Excellent” (the gunnery school ship. 
‘A small pier was erected, a drill ground and drill sheds 


were prepared, and a house was ‘built for a warrant 
officer to live in and act 


as caretakep of the islan-l. 
This process of enlarging is still going on; some then- 
sands of tons of earth are brought: daily from som 
other new docks now being constructed in Portsmouth 
dockyard. At the present time the island is about 
thirty-seven acres in area, and provides accommodation, 
with every modern appliance for. their comfort, for over 
1800 men. The island is most beautifully and tastefully 
laid out and kept in order. All the principal walks ure 
bordered with flowers, and flower-beds and shrubs alound 
all over. A goodly number of poplar trees have been 
planted in avenues, Gas and water are laid on from 
the mainland in large pipes under the sea. There isa 
splendid gun battery, 450 yards long, rifle ranges for 
target practice, schools, and gun sheds. 


2149. Which was the most Widely Used Vegetable in 
Britain before the Introduction of the Potato? 

Cabbages, said to have been introduced by the Roman<, 
the principal varieties of which are known to have be 
cultivated as far back as the sixteenth century. Beans. 
likewise brought by the Romans, were cultivated to sum 
extent, ‘haast the amount of any vegetable used pricr 
to the seventeenth century was, comparatively speaking. 
excessively small. Cultivated roots and herbage were 
unknown in the agriculture of Britain in the Middle 
Ages, and it was not. until the reign. of Henry VIII. 


| that any salads or edible roots. were grown, onions-—cil- 


tivated universally from time. immemorial almost every- 
where—alone excepted, What was required was iu. 


rted specially from Holland, as were peas even as late 
as Elizabeth’s reign. “Cairot rootes” were raised in 
some parts of England in 1618, at which time parsnips 


were also sometimes used. ° Turnips were held as barely 
fit €or human food in 1681, their introduction as a ficld 
crop—an item of the highest value to British agriculture 
—not taking place until the end of the seventeent!: 
century. At this period, concerning Scotland. Rey. 
after his survey, says: “They have neither good bread, 
cheese, nor drink. They use much pottage, made of 
colewort, which they call kail, and sometimes broth of 
decorticated barley.” This brings out the prominent 
fact that no more important event of ite kind has ever 
taken place than the general introduction of the potato 
into Britain, which took place subsequently to 1719. the 
tuber not even being mentioned in the “ Complete 
Gardener,” of Loudon and Wise for that year. 


A Boon for. Professional and Mercantile Men not 
_ Provided for’ by: a Life Insurance: Policy. 


“Readers: of, Pearson's: Weekly: will be" “to learn 


thatthe Ocean ..Accident.'and Guarantee Corporati”, 
Limited, are now transacting the above class of business. 


- Policies are issued sigainss Bicknese Tent 
or. age Sickness combined with Accidexts, 
for Amounts from &1 to G10 per week. 
NO LIABILITY BEYOND PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS. 
Insure against a contingency which must arise socr<t 


or later. 
Apply for prospectus to the— 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
40, 42, and44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager. 


Friday, September 28th. A complete novel of 100 pages; profusely illustrated, and entitied ‘A Girl 
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THE TWO-DISCOVERIES. 
_T 
Tuer say that just about the time 
That brave Columbus crossed the sea, 
And set the nations all agog 
With his new-world discovery, 


A dandy of Italian birth, 

Moved by desire for social sway, 
Invented for his ornament 

The button of our later day. 


‘Undying is the worthy fame 
The sturdy navigator won, 

And yet, without the dandy’s wit, 
We surely had been still undone, 


Ask of the patriot how much 
"Twas given that sailor bold to bless; 
But, moulds thou know the other's need, 
Go, ask it of the buttonless!  - 


We praise thee both, we honour thee, 
Yet, nameless one, ere life was gone, 

Would that thou had'st the secret left, 
Some way of keeping buttons on! 


— io 
DISAPPOINTED, 


Tuat distinguished schoolmaster, the Rev. Eleazar 
Corgan, was one of first Greek students of his age. 
Doctor Parr, when asked who were the three foremost 
scholars in Grecian lore, is reported to have answered, 
with the lisp which characterised his — : “* Porthun 
(Porson) ith the firth, Corgan ith the third ; I leave you 
to thay who ith the thecond.” 

This great scholar and learned divine had also a pro- 
found love of noble architecture, and was very desirous 
that his little boy, Richard, should develop similar 
tastes. 

He admired and loved St. Paul's Cathedral, perhaps 
more than any other building, and one day promised to 
take Richard to London and give him a very great treat. 

Accordingly, he took the boy by a roundabout way to 
St. Paul's Clanchyard, in order that the full grandeur 
of the cathedral might burst at once upon his gaze. 
Emerging from a narrow passage into the open space 
where the first view was to be had, the delighted father 
paused. He looked up at the cathedral, and down at 
the boy. 

“ well, Richard,” said he, “ what do you think of it ?” 

“It smells very nice, papa,” murmured the youthful 
disciple, in pleased anticipation of the “great treat” 
promised him. For, alas, they had entered a yard in 
- the neighbourhood of a famous pastry-cook’s, and the 

hey tad seized upon that resort as the reason for his 
visit. 

a 


THE WILL SEARCHER AT WORK. 


Ir, for some reason or other best. known to yourself, 
Fate decrees. that it.is necessary for you to avail yourself 
cf the advantages and disadvantages of the Will 
Searching Office at Somerset House, the first part of the 
performance will consist in getting there. 

Behind the double swing doors lurk a couple of 
porters, who dart from their Liding places and demand 
_ your busitiess, and, discovering that you are neither an 
~ anarchist, nor, as far as they can tell, an enemy of the 
Government, they direct you toa desk opposite, where 
you go and pay a shilling, supplying the name, date of 
decease, and last place of abode of the maker of the 
will, which the clerk fills up on a slip of paper, armed 
with which you are free to attack the huge tomes. 

If the maker of the will died in London, and the year 
of death is known, the result of the attack will be a com- 
paratively easy victory for yourself; but if, on the other 
hand, neither the date nor the place where the death 
took place is known, after the first skirmish the huge 
_ looks will keep you busily employed for an indefinite 
cae and, provality, in the end, defeat you at all 

points. 

You may succeed. If you are fortunate, the name 
und number and other necessary particulars are copied 
out on a slip and handed to the deck in charge of the 
reading room. He gives it to a messenger, who, diving 
" “own into the deepest: recesses of the building, returns 
: after a reasonable time with the dusty document. 

* The payment of the original shilling allows you to 


four extracts from the will, and no more, so that 
less 


. Clastic, 
~ point in 


Official who has 
- the time, and 


NAPOLEON AT HOME, 
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HOW A KING USED A DIAMOND. 


Baron DE MENEvaL gives the followingcuriouspictuwe | AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 


of the great Napoleon in idleness: He used to spend 
whole days without doing any work, yet without leaving 
the palace, or even his workroom. In these days of 


an increase of cerebr 


FREDERICK WILuAMm III. 
THERE is a cosy corner in one of the Vienna cafés 


4 leisure, which was but apparent for it usually concealed | which has. heen reserved several years every evening for 
al activity, Napoleon appeared ! eight ex-officers of the German army now living in 


embarrassed how to spend his time. He would go and | the Austrian capital. 


spend an hour with the Empress; then he would return, 
and, sitting down on the settee, would sleep, or appear to 
oe for a few minutes. 

e would then come and seat himself on the corner of 
my writing table, or on one of the arms of my chair, or 
sometimes even on my knees. He would then put his 
arm round my neck, and amuse himself by gently 
pulling my ear, or by patting me on the shoulder or on 
the cheek. He would speak, too, of all sorts of discon. 
nected subjects—of himself, of his mania, of his con- 
stitution, of me, or of some plan that he had in his head. 

He was fond of teasing, never bitterly or nastily, but, 
on the contrary, with a certain amount of kindness, and 
accompanied with laughter. When he was tired of 
reading or reciting he would begin to sing ina strong 
but false voice. When he had nothing to trouble him, 
or he was pleased with what he was thinking about, it 
was shown in the choice of his songs. These would be 
airs from “ Le Devin du Village,” or other old operas. 

One of his favourite songs was about a girl who was 
ewred by her lover of a sting from a winged insect. It 
was a kind of anacreontic ode, and consisted of one verse 
only. It ended with this line: * A kiss from his lips was 
the doctor in this case.” 

a 


A SINGING MOUNTAIN. 


From the shores of Pyramid lake, near the Truckee 
River, in Nevada, rise the rock-covered slopes of a 
musical mountain. It is little known to man of the 
present age, for it has no mines, and the country about 
its base is barren and unfit for cultivation, while the 
absence of a railway or coaching convenience puts it out 
of the beaten route of the tourist. 

In 1863 it was first discovered by a party of white 
settlers, who had comg prospecting from Comstock, and 
who pitched their camp alongside a waterhole at the 
foot of the mountain. 

When the sun had gone down, and the myriads of 
insects had ceased their humming, and the animals had 
sought their lairs, a low, sweet sound of music seemed to 
emanate from the mountain side, beginning like the 
tinkling of millions of fairy bells, gradually swelling into 
a roll of harmony, and then stopping almost abruptly. 

In a short time the operation was repeated, and the 
sweetest sounds that ever fell on human ear rose in the 
calm evening air. Theories, wild and improbable, were 
propounded by the prospectors, but no satisfactory 
reason was forthcoming, and the sounds continued at 
intervals throughout the night, becoming inaudible at 
sunrise, 

After a time, it was discovered by those men who 
developed a greater interest in the musical phenomenon 
than in prospecting, .that the whole of the mountain side. 
was covered with thin flakes of erystalline rock, lying in 
la beds, which were ever moving slowly, like an 
avalanche, towards the foot. Basing their theories on 
this discovery, they arrived at the conclusion that the 
strains of music arose from the friction of these flakes, 
one against the other; and that the sounds of the world 
drowned the music by day, which accounted for it only 
being audible at night. 


——__-1-—____. 


AN old minister who had a set of discourses that he 
went through once a year, when some of his flock 


ventured to hint that they would like a variety, replied: | 


“My sermons are intended to do you good. not to enter- 
tain you,; when I see that you practise what I have been 
preaching for so many years, then I will treat you to 
something fresh.” 


ee 


Co-OPERATIVE stores are popularly supposed to provide 
every commodity ‘from a needle to an anchor; ” but the 
following colloquy, overheard ata shop-door in Edinburgh, 
gives an amusing insight into the youthful ideas of its 
capacities : 

mall boy to companion : “ We've gotten a new baby.” 

Lon core “ Where did you get it?” 

Small boy: “ We got it frae the doctor.” 

Companion: “Eh, mun, doctors is dear! ye should 
hae gotten it frae yer store.” 


—_—»j—-—___ 


AN enumerator in Warwickshire, having taken the 
census, received a visit from an old watchmaker, at 
whose house he had called a few days previously. The 
watchmaker fwmbled awkwardly with his hat, and 
didn't seem to know exactly how to get at his business. 
The enumerator inquired after the health of his sixteen 
children—all under seventeen years of age—whose 
names he remembered to have taken, and spoke about 
the weather, &c.; but the honest old watchmaker seemed 
to grow more and more embarrassed. At length the 
watchmaker blurted out: “My old woman sent me 
down to tell you to come and take the census over again 
—she’s got two more.” 


Several! of the officers were there one evening when I 
was, and as I knew one of them, they invited me to sit 
with them. 

They were listening to a tale of Major von R., a 
heavily-bearded, grey-headed man, on whom the marks 
of the soldier were plainly visible. His stories were 
usually full of interest, and by no means devoid of 
sentinient, and that of this particular evening was no 
= to the rule. 

“On August 22, 1870,” said the major, in his deep 
bass voice, twirling his glass about by its stem, ‘there 
was a great excitement in the French city of Dizier. 
Numerous German soldiers had entered it to demand 
quarters for a few days, pre aratory to continuing their 
march. Among those who found rooms.in the house of 
Mme. Varnier, a wealthy old lady, whose parents before 
had lived in Dizier, was one of my friends, Lieutenant 
von R., an officer of one of the Prussian regiments. 
The men were received and treated as though they had 
been long expected friends, come from afar. Dinner, 
which was served in the great hall, was excellent, and one 
palatable dish followed the other. There was no sign of 
war times. 

* The officers remained long after the meal before going 
to their rooms to rest from the fatigue of the last few. 
days and to prepare for that to come. On the following 
morning, as the lieutenant was dressing, he saw scratche 
on one of the window panes the following words in 
Frenth: Je aime. Pr. G. (I love thee. Prince 
William). 

“He wondered what it meant, and went to break- 
fast, intending to find out its history if possible 
And that was easy enough. When the coffee was served, 
Mme. Varnier turned to my friend. 

“+ Monsieur, ’ she said, ‘do you know that in the room 
in which you slept. many, many years ago, a man of 
exalted station also found rest? It is now more than 
fifty-six years since your King William, as a young 
prince, was my guest. 

“The officers were naturally interested, and begged 
the hostess to tell them more, particularly of the visit. 
My friend, who remembered the strange scratches on the 
window pane, was all attention. 

“*It was in the war times in 1814,’ continued Mine. 
Varnier. ‘I was then seventeen po old. One day 
King Frederick William III., with many of his suite, 
came to my father’s house—in which we are now sitting 
—and made it his headquarters. With him was his son, 
Prince William. He was a handsome young man, a few 

ears older than I, whose good heart shone in his honest 
ius eyes. We gave him the room in which you slept, 
lieutenant, because for some reason it seemed to please 
him, 3 

“*The prince made a deep impression upon me—an 
impression which I shall never forget. And when, u 
week or two later, our guests left us, Prince William gave” 
me a poem which he had composed in my honour, and 
which I still possess. 

“*He had been absent several days, when one morn- 
ing my governess came running to my room almost out 
af bees 1, telling me to hurry up to the room, and see 
what the prince had done. I ran as fast as pombe, 
and found on the window, scratched with a diamond, 
the words, “Je t'aime, Pr. G.,” which you, lieutenant, 
probably saw. Then I knew that he had liked me, and 
that my feelings had been reciprocated. I was happier 
than I can tell at the proof of his affection on the 
window pane.’ 

* All the officers naturally went to look at the his. 
torical window, and the story told by Mdme. Varnier 
soon spread abroad among the Germans in Dizier, and 
all had heard of the window. To one of the visitors one 
day Mdme. Varnier admitted that_it was her ‘dearest 
wish to see and entertain once more King Willigm. The 
message was carried to headquarters. aud some time 
later King William himself came to Dizier, and a few 
hours after his arrival made his way to the Aven? 
Nancy unaccompanied, and turned iuto the house vf 
Mdme. Varnier. The old lady herself hurried to the dour 
to greet him. 

** Madame Varnier,’ said the king, ‘this is a meeting 
after many years.’ 

** Sire,’ was the reply, ‘I have not forgotten you.’ 

“ Laughingly his acest raised his finger, and added : 
‘But, Angelique, you have told tales out of school. My 
name is now iu the mouth of all my officers.’ 

** Pardon me sire,’ she answered, ‘but my heart wis 
full’ 

“The old gentleman took her hand. pressed it, wud 
added : 

“*None of that, Angelique. . . . My officers will 
not wonder at the love of my youth. I have not fir- 
gotten you yet.’ 

“That,” added the major, “is a true incident in the 
life of Emperor William. Speculation, of course. is 
idle. But how different might the map of Europe he 
to-day, comrades, had Emperor William married his 
French Angelique! And you, Von X., might have had 
your arm.” 


Amongst the artists who have already been commissioned to illustrate future issues of Pearson’s Library may be mentioned Messrs.Georges Montbard, 
Raymond Potter, A. 


Kemp Tebby, Bernard Higham, and Misses Warry and G. Demain Hammond, 
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NEW AND STRANGE. | PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. | CYCLING NOTES.: 


Exraeicenrs are being made with compressed hay Tu late. Earl .of Albemarle ‘was greatly devot-g 
woaked in a drying oil for paving blocks. = ©) to cycling till ill-health compelled him to give it up. Son, 

So far as I can the idea of cutting’ a: | few years he took a great deal of interest in cyclin, 
maritime canal between the of Biscay and the Mediter-. | politics, and as President of the National.Cyclists’ Union |; 


- Tar Earl of Mar composes church music. 
_.,,, Evger one of ‘our Royal Princes wears a fac simila 
‘of his'bride’s wedding ring.” °° 


F 


4 ¥ . Tux. Khedivé of Egypt has a gorgeous bicycle | often took the chair at the meetings.of the council of th, 
gee peaieeely Ot nea he favourite ore Pied | *imost entirely plated with silver 5 body. He occasionally: came’ into collision with some af 
Somn:of the: carpets belor to the Queen were | the leading Unionists, and it is only truth to say that 1, 


: Tur Rothschilds, by’ mutual. consent,. insist on 
reece Fp ‘a very charming custom. They . own five 
beauti: teaux at -Ferritres,.a French town some fifty 
miles ‘south of Paris, ‘and here all the members of the 
family meet‘together once a year. 

... «Time Earl of Harrington, who has lately taken to 
selling fruit, is a remarkably good all-round sportaman. He 


was not regarded as a model chairman of cycle ineetin..: 
But ‘he was. greatly liked -for his kind disposition ani 
bonhomie,.and: for ‘his affable manner towards hum))lur 
brother wheelmen. . He helped Mr. G..L. Hillier to edit tho 
“Badminton ‘Library ” book on cycling, which was a!s) 
partly illustrated by his pencil. 

‘ His Houtwess the Pope does not appear to be abs. 
lately reliable on. cycling history, if one may judge hy a 
statement recently attributed to‘him. In giving his sanctinu 


! 
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on the overhead wire that eapities : 
to the car to the car company’s - 
switched’ on to ‘one of the tele- 
exchanges. - ve 
-_. Acrriaun of Worksop, manifestly excited by the . 


tH 
Ky 
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numerous efforte now being made to afford some protection. | is one of the best four’ polo players in the country, and is | to the use of cycles by Roman Catholic priests, the H.l 

to the soldier, i alee and patented a steel plate about.| literally a tower of h in this particular to the | Father claims that the bicycle was invented by a priest, thy 
a foot in area, wei some eight pounds odd, and hinged. —_ ham Club and to his own particular county, | anbé Pranton, in 1845: Now, it has been proved, almost 
to the rifle as to be in a vertical position. Standing, |.Derbyshire. . ; beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the inventor of tho 
the soldier is ina large measure protected ‘from rifle fire; |... Eccewrric no doubt, but a woman with an extra- | bicycle, driven with the feet of. the.rider off the ground, wis 


A 


~ |-ordinary amount of sympathy for those who: are suffering 
‘| around her isthe French Duchess D’Uzés, the wealthiest’: 
| woman in France, who every Friday. puts: on the dress of 
| an lg OF mace visits .a. certain cancer. hospital, 

where she takes..the place of oné of the regular attendants 
all day, putting herself entirely under the direction of the 
superintendents. 


Urorta is a company of eccentrics who under 
Lieutenant Waethe, of the German army, are about to found 
a very peculiar colony on some idyllic South Sea Island. 
|.The chief stipulation on becoming 4 member is that no 
| clothes shall be worn:and no meat eaten. It is to be hoped 
. | that one, at least,.of these conditions does not come into effect 
until after emigration from the fatherland, or the trip is 
| likely to be delayed. 

A aoop story is told about Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 

. who is inclined’ to pride. himself on his linguistic attain- 
ments. -It happened one day in the streets of Vermont that 
| he‘accosted an ‘old Chinaman, and began to converse with 
him in his.native tongue to the amazement of the Celestial 
and -several» bystanders: The old man nodded. his head, 
“| and. when’ the: “jungle journalist ” had finished he closed 
| his almond eyes and remarked blandly, “Me no speaky 


“a Scottish blacksmith, one Kirkpatrick. Macmillan, of Dum- 
frieashire, Even 90.far back as 1824 the idea ‘ofthe bicycl.,, 
-as we have known it of late ‘years, seeris to have found a 
place in the.mind of a Mr. Jameson, who, however, was 5» 
puzzled. by the.liability: to fall over to one side, that it was 
proposed to project on each: side iron rods, to which small 
wheels were attached, to keep the machine upright. Fr. 
tunately the idea did not become popular. 


It appears that the medical profession is in a ver7 
congested state in America, and @@hicago paper sugyests 
that employment might be found for the redundint 
Zsculapiuses by te uae them to train athletes an 
cyclists. ecientifically. At first’ blush, the notion of a 
scientific gentleman, with a string of letters after his nam:, 
rubbing down a cyclist. who had just finished a race, seem, 
too ridiculous, and perhaps it is so. It is difficult toimayiny 
the President of the Co! of Surgeons flesh-gloving 'l'om 
Jinks, the holder of the mile record. But there is 

lenty of room for the scientific training of athletes. Ther» 
is scarcely a man employed at the business worthy of th» 
name‘of trainer. As a rule they are men who have hwn 
professional runners, or the. associates of such. Anv 
methods they may be said to have are extremely old- 
fashioned, and their scientific knowledge of anatomy is 
practically nil. 

One of the grand old men of cycling is undoubtedly 
Professor J. D. Everett, who has been an enthusiastic lover 
of the wheel for more than a quarter of a century. He took 
up cycling soon after the bicycle was introduced into th» 
British Isles, and it is a remarkable fact that not till 18!) 


' machines, and announcements to that effect are mado.from 
- the pulpit. Already the innovation is bearing good fruit. 


Se ecoquiet sik other clock, - ere 
5 as are one: moth ck, 
consisting only “of dials, . Every hour rg 


Ir is, of course, a well-known fact that the Quéen 
| detests travelling, but the natives of India must be rather 
surprised that their Empress should never have sct foot on 
cher Eastern dominions. Asa matter of fact the Queen has 
never been beyond the precincts of Europe in the whole of 
| her life; and although ‘she rules over an empire which 


A reence physician of the name of La.Combe is | embraces posscasions all over the world, she has been did. he.take to the lowly Safety, Few men have enjoyed 
doing his level best to his fellow countrymen to form | content’ to limit. her experience to short trips in France, ge more thoroughly, for it 1s to the touring branch of 
a with the object of | ing a submarine | Holland, Germany, and ftaly. the pastime that he has chiefly devoted himself, and th» 

across, or . underneath, the accounts of the thousand miles tours that he made year 


A conREsPonDENT tells an amusing anecdote of 

the girl-Queen Wilhelmina. Not very long ago she was 
ing with her mother from a holiday in Switzerland by 

a train and a few miles from Munich there was on 


after year arc delightful reading. Recently he invente!l « 
system of spring spokes, with the idea of adding to th» 
luxury of the pneumatic tyre. He has been Professor »: 


j rol ‘ 
. water-tight than it happens to be at present. I was in 4 Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast, sinvy 


train a heavy shower only a short while ago, and the 1867, having previously been Professor of Mathematics in 
rain si dripped through the roof in filthy globules King’s College, Nova Scotia. Professor Everett is a kindly 
on to the newspaper I was reading ce ny man, full of youthful enthusiasm, and with a flowing gry 


beard, which helps:'to. make him a conspicuous figure on 4 
bicycle.: ‘He was ‘born at Ipswich in 1831...” 


We are promised in the near future cycles made »f 
bamboo. Strange to say; the promise does not come from 


me: Sunkelce.. One-or ee bamboo bicycles have been made in 
: i r verhampton, and, although -weak. points have bev: 
Pectin Bye | is connected with the period of | detected in them, they have been tecled and have bs 
Md och chuck tou ac. quarretied with fs parents, WO | spoken of approvingly, by. several men of: considerable cyels 
wont consent to his becoming gro ae ane rience. ‘The makers are confident that they can rectily 
unable to procare an engagement, De pec ame Te moa’ to tis | the errore that crept into the experimental machines, an 
Pornieet weight lifting elotmachines, and from these | that they will be able to afford visitors to the forthcomins 
& number OF we anes, ANG From tnese | cycle shows an opportunity of disporting themselves ou 
Sandow conceivec the idea of procuring a splendid adver- bamboo. It is expected that the machines will averazy 
tisement. One ht he went round the city, and, & | ‘trom fourt an ‘cighte pounds in weight. Cyclist: 
Seen it tne oto ee oar reratOly terctped, | Should not be too sanguine, but at the same time, in view »f 
lb ee nied od the rand that havi id th ti » | the progress made during the last: five years, it would hy 
bs iach to ite etn h on th ye Fam © fee he folly to condemn the new idea off-hand as utterly impra:- 
was entitled to ry eae the font that whereas he hed boon | ticable. Tho popular belicf is that bamboo is only fit to !~ 
; oe CARO UY. ose whores He used in walking sticks and light drawing-room furnitur, 
unable to earn twelve guilders a night before, he was now | put anyone who examines the tubing used in bamboo cycles 
offered twelve hundred a week. will boon. sae Ghat that is sc inistaiks 7 


-able- from . 
Liverpool. The powder is diluted in ten ounces of water, 
. which is sufficient to ey Se half-plate 
- prints. Combinations of di tt. papers and different: 
nl a estuaped atte Manonrek: 
To ws exanle, 6 paper, developed’ w : 
Pee with sod, atom, xevells 19. 8 ices: 
Solio immersed in the Zenotype bath and fixed 
'. with hypo gives a magnificent Bartolozsi red. 


‘Ons of the chief drawbacks to cclt-registering tills 


the counters of tradesmen is that when the money is put 
tt ney 


is lost to view. If the customer happens to be thi en 


for the man behind the counter. Messrs: Gledhill and Co., 

of 39, E.C., seem to have removed this obstruction 

by. sing a till in which the coin tendered remains 
until a 


v A yis dropped in. ‘This firm 
is willing nd one their machines to. respectable 


tradesman on sale or return, free lowing four- Tue Shah is greatly attached to his Court painter. 
teen days’ trial. - And in -— ant a peed os is told of the Persian 
: ai ‘ " . | monarch. It chan one day t a certain grandee of the " F ‘ — 
ae en ores a the’ wa beeper pp pec er ra Court was moved by curiosity to visit the favourite’s studio, | English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 6.57 p..' 
Ti ois, has sitogether exploded the theory p ded by | 424 in he walked without even the preliminary courtesy of | 0" Saturday, Sept. 22nd, and-6.42 p.m. on Sept. 29th. 1s 
rnc, ae thatthe North American Indias; was alone the. | knocking at the door. The artist was so annoyed at being | Jreland there ie no law compelling cyclists to Iigtt wf. 
historic inhabitant of that country. The noble red man disturbed in this unmannerly way, that he flew at. his visitor, In Scotland the time is about half an hour later thaa 
pee ees to the ‘oh a. doad’ maker ‘in and seizing him by the shoulders whisked him out into | Fxgland. . ok” 
his life, and the highway I ft is a good # pasenge a. gree deal faster than he came in, and turned NSUPADR 
rama = th. ne wight panty the key. The grandee was furious. Taking-a short run he £100: INSURANCE 


“| threw himself against the door: with all his might; and on 

the..second: attempt succeeded in breaking it open. This 
was.too much for. the artist, and flying at his importunate 
caller, he smeared his face all over with the wet paint brush 
he ‘held. in his hand:.- Then alarmed at what he had 
abs tee ore 500 his a7: and eres as. fast as his 
legs co him. struck him as he fied along 
the corridors: that his safest refuge would be with his 
master. _He could in this way tell his version of the 
story.. before the grandee appeared. The Shah | 
listened, waved -his: hand benevolently,; and told: the 
trem! - artist not to fear. In a few minutes in came 
the highly-coloured nobleman with. his grievance. “You 
were in ‘the wrong,” declared the Shah, “you not only 
forcibly broke into the studio but’ you stole'a quantity of 
paint out of it. I see it on your face. You are sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for violence and theft.” 


FOR OYOLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whomso’? 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide tv 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist ‘who meets-with his or her deo'n 
by an..accident. while actuall agen Mal a copy of th: 
current number of PEARSON'S | LY, or this wot! 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of th: 
fatality. The usual signature:in pen. or pencil must occu) 
the line left blank: at the foot of this. notice. Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days.to the Proprietors of the Poy" 
and death must occur within: the same period from (13 
accident. 


Bignature. 
Available until midnight, Sept. 2th, 1894. 


that thoroughfare, and I suppose they’ will continue to 
wonder, for beyond this v¢ TE veadbart iece of evidence, 
there are no proofs of a pre- civilised man. 


Under. the. above heading we publish accounts of new and 

curious. inventions, and discoveries: Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which. they would like to 
communicate:‘to the. world at. large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 
: If any reader of Pranson’s WEEKLY. wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an-idea fora patent let him write to 
the Editor of. this paper, marking the envelope Patrnr.. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman tell known in connection 
rig patents, who will put himself in communication with 
its sender. 


Next.week Football Notes will be recommenced on this page, and the Football Insurance Coupon will take the place of the Cyelist Insurance. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. CXXV, 


A GREAT FRUIT FARMER. 


THE question of England’s resources as a fruit grow- 
ing country has been occupying a good deal of attention 
lately, and is a matter of acute discussion among agri- 
culturists. It was for this reason that I some months 
ayo sought and obtained an interview with Mr. Rivers, 
who, perhaps, knows as much as any other living man 
»bout the theory and practice of fruit-culture, 

It is the general impression, and a natural one, that 
England can no more compete with foreign growers in 
Covent Garden than in the corn market. However, the 
first and most obvious conclusion forced upon one, after 
reviewing the facts which Mr. Rivers has at his rs’ 
ends, is that this, so far as it is true, is the fault of 
the cultivator and the railway companies, which throttle 
him, rather than'the fault-of the climate. - 

In Mr: Rivers’ opinion the prospects of the British 
fruit farmer are very bright, and he believes that the 
Jaudowners who are already rubbing their eyes will 
epen them before long to the advantages of planting 
their arable land, to some extent at least, with fruit 
trees. 

: The reward may not be so large, or indeed so certain as 

some make out, hut a fair return for a judicious out- 
lay may be depended upon; although, like everything 
which is really worth having, the realisation of profit 
uinst be comparatively slow. : ; 

Already, as I was shown, the trend among agriculturists 
is to lay down the ploughshare and to take up the 
pruning knife, and every year the official returns prove 
that more English fruit is sent to the various markets 
and welcomed. 

At the present time there are, I gathered, between 
00,000 and 250,000 acres in the United Kingdom under 
fruit trees, and the greater part of this area is covered 
with orchards. The apple crop is, of course, the most 
important, and averages about §5,000 tons valued 
upproximately at £850,000. 

the other hand, it is sad—I use the word advisedly 
—to learn that the annual value of fruits imported into 
this country is estimated at something like £6,000,000, 
and of this £780,000 is for apples, and considerably over 
# imillion for other hardy fruits, which, in Mr. Rivers’ 
cpinion, we could grow with equal advantage in this 
country, 

This colossal sum, therefore, is so much out of the 
pocket of the nation, and of a truth in these hard 
times John Bull cannot afford to throw good shekels 
uway, 

The question which Mr. Rivers was eo enough to 
discuss with me amounts to one of national and 
immediate importance, and the result should be to 
encourage people both in a large and in a small way to 
try their hands at fruit culture. 

The famous Rivers. Nurseries are in Hertfordshire, 
and:the way thereto lies through a flat’and uninteresting 
country’ which could not be better described than as 
London’s kitchen garden. Nothing for the weary eye 
to rest on. but: field t after field of potatoes and turnips. 
cabbages and Brussels sprouts, each one only more dea y 
monotonous: ‘than the next. Guastnsie the train 
flashes’ through a village of hothouses and cucumber 
frames, and ‘here and there are vast beds of watercress. 

A long walk from Harlow Station through a winding 
country road brings you to Mr. Rivers’ house, half hidden 
hy a screen of foliage from the turn-pike. 

I found Mr. Rivers in his study. It is a cosy little 
room, with long, French windows opening out into the 
well kept undulating lawns, and lined with books, most 
cf them on horticultural subjects, not a few from his 
own cr his father’s pen, and others illustrated with his 
daughter's skilful brush. 

“And so you think the prospects of the English fruit 

farmer are good,” I said, as after a few minutes’ chat we 
went out through the window to see the hothouses and 
the wonders of his model farm. 
_ “Certainly,” answered Mr. Rivers. “The only thing 
is that while the railway rates are so high a man must 
uave capital if he wishes to supply the London and the 
hg ein oes markets. But the man i wo owns a tow 
acres, perhaps only a la: sized garden, can make a 
very conifortable livin if he can difnaee of his produce 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

“A man who is not content with 2 gradual growth, 
but wants to: become a fruit farmer in a large way at a 
ticment’s notice, must have capital. In the first place 
he has to stock his orchards; in the second place a great 
deal of manual labour is required, and in the third place 
it must be remembered he can only calculate on making 
a substantial net profit in every three years out of five. 

“In the ordinary way how much clear profit do you 
Sxpect to realise on an acre of <a if ha B 

roadly ing, in a well-desi orchar ne 
trees should pon twelve feet iy twelve feet. This 
fives 302: to: the. acre, and the cultivator, if he under- 
stands his business, can expect to put at least a shilling 
‘nto his pocket for each tree after every expense has 
been paid, although the time required for the trees to 
come into bearing must be taken into account, 
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“ Besides, you must not overlook the fact that 
the intermediate ground can be occupied by small 
fruits, of which perhaps strawberries on lak currants 
pay best. Red ewrants, white currants, and gouse- 

rries are also profitable. But come into my 
nurseries, and I will show you all the different ways in 
which an orchard can be laid out.” 

At the back of Mr. Rivers’ house are the glass-houses. 
of which more anon, and beyond these over 1) acres of 
fruit trees, grown for the sale of their fruit, and to show 
intending purchasers what the little sticks in the nur- 
series will come to by-and-bye. 

“I don’t believe in the old-fashioned orchard with 
standard trees and grass beneath,” Mr. Rivers explained, 
as I followed him down the long grass avenues, and 
through an endless labyrinth of apples, plums, and pears. 

“My theory is that the less yon have to do with 
ladders the better, and especially in orchards. The 
conical-shuped trees, commonly called pyramids, are the 
things to cultivate for gardens. Pyramid pears on the 
quince stock, pyramid apples on the paradise stock, 
pyramid cherries, and pyramid plums.” 

“On bush and pyramid trees you obtain a better 
quality of fruit, I suppose ?” 

* Naturally, and if fruit cultivators would only throw 
their pre sie to the wind, they would soon find out 
ve ac vantages of this method of apple and pear cultiva- 
ion. 

Then Mr. Rivers touk me by the arm and led me on 
past rows and rows of healthy looking trees, planted for 
ever in straight lines, until we reached a field of bushes 
covered in one luxuriant mass of blessom, and none of 
them were more than from six to seven feet in height. 

“There.” said the great pomologist with pardonable 
pride, “that’s what I call an ideal orchard. Two 
years after these apple trees were planted they were 
paying their way. hey are dwarfs on the lroad-leaved 
paradise stock.’ 

“ But these are not planted twelve feet apart.” 

“No; four and six feet apart, row from row, is all 
they want, and that leaves plenty of room for potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, small fruits, or anything you like 
between for two or three years. 

“That's better than the old-fashioned method of 

lanting standard apple trees, isn't it?” asked Mr. 

ivers, with a self-satisfied chuckle. “In the old way, 
if the soil was good and the trees properly planted, aud 
the planter a healthy, middle-aged man. he might hope 
on his death-bed to sec his trees Degmaing to bear, and 
he would have the comfortable reflection that he was 
leaving a valuable legacy to his sons and daughters ; 
but, personally, I would rather invest in these trees 
and have some of the fruit myself. 

“ Those on the other side are grafted on the crab-stock. 
which is indigenons to England. They. too, are excel- 
lent in every way, especially in pase and poor soils, but 
there is something comical about these little chaps, some 
of them the size of a gooseberry bush, bearing great, big 
apples and cutting out the lan nf orchard trees. 

“TI have some in pots smaller still, real miniature 
apple trees, bearing fruit when only nine inches in 
height. Even the Londoner, you see, can have his 
orchard on the leads of his house if he feels that way 
disposed.” 

. “What about the growth of these pyramid trees, Mr. 
Rivers P” 

“Well, in the first place, they should he bought from 
the nurseries when they are about two or three years 
old, planted, and suffered, for eighteen months or more, 
to remain untouched. Early in the autumn a trench 
should be dug round each tree and every root cut with a 
knife and brought near to the surface, while all the 
horizontal roots should be intercepted by a spade run 
underneath. I maintain, with all possible emphasis, 
that the trees cannot be kept healthy and fruitful unless 
their roots are near the surface and benefit by the sun 
and‘air. It is, of course, out of the question that this 
system can be applied to orchards on a large svale, but 
for gardens in some soils it is absolutely necessary. 

“I strongly advocate this systematic root-pruning, and 
also removing and lifting pear, apple, and plum trees; 
and, as 1 have said before, growing them as pyramids 
and bushes. . ; 

“There is one very great recommendation which will 

robably have a special interest to your town readers. 
These trees, even when they are fifteen or twenty years 
old, can be moved from one place to another just as if 
they were so much fwniture. The immense advantage 
of this to those who are tenants could scarcely be over 
estimated ; I cannot imagine anything more disappoint- 
ing than to plant and fend a garden, and then to have 
to leave all those trees behind which you have brought 
to perfection with much care and a vast amount of 
trouble.” : 

“Would you recommend the practice of root-pruning 
for trees which ave perhaps five or six years old, and 
have been left undisturbed all that time?” : 

“Yes, with caution—that is to say if they need it. 
The trench should not be nearer the stem of a pyramid 
tree than three feet, however, and four feet in the case of 
a wall tree. 

“ Only two-thirds of the roots should be cut the first 
season, leaving the others to support the tree. When, 
as is sometimes the case with pear trees, the roots are 
all perpendicular, the tree must be supported with 
stakes. The prompt and wonderful effects which root- 

runing has on old trees which, perhaps, have been 
ferren for years, is truly remarkable. 
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“It was my father, My. Thomas Rivers. who first drew 
attention to all the benefits which trees derive from this 
root pruning and from frequent removal. The svil gets 
used up so quickly, you know. 

“In small gardens with rich soil, all pyranids axa 
bushes should be removed annually early nm November; 
in larger gardens once in every two years. In large 
gardens with a good subsoil, and where the trees grow 
without any tendency to canker, and when large trees 
are des.red. it is not necessary to perform either of these 
operations. 

“As a fiuit farmer which do you find the most 
profitable trees to cultivate?” 

* Apples and plums out of doors. These, so to speak, 
are necessities, while pears are a luxury. Moreover 

ars blossom earlier than the other trees and are more 
iable to be cut off by the frosts, the fruit farmer's worst 
eneny.” 

“What about the sparrows?” 

“Sparrows,” echoed Mr, Rivers indignantly; “they 
are my best friends. When I see them on the trees in 
the springtime I often call my men away for fear they 
should be disturbed. If it were not for their help the 
caterpillars would do a vast deal of mischief.” 

“But don’t they damage the young fruit ?” 

“Not a bit of it. But mind you, in the autumn they 
are a nuisance. We quarrel pretty frequently then.” 

“How long should an orchard of healthy trees well 
cared for last ?” 

“ From twenty tothirty years. After that they should 
be cut down, but new trees should never be planted on 
the same ground. It is exhausted and often diseased. 
Even efter rest and cultivation it is far wiser not to 
plant eke where apples have been, and so on, but 
some other fruit if it is epee i 

* How many men do you employ about the place, Mr. 
Rivers f” I ask. 

“From 60 to 70 all the year round. 
we haven't seen the whole place yet.” 

I followed Mr. Rivers down a long cinder path, and a 
moment later we reached the orchard houses, in which 
specimens are kept of almost all the trees in the farm 
and nurseries. 

Fancy ripe cherries in May, and apples and pears and 
plums just thinking of changing colour. *I like to see 
them coming on, and to know what I have in the 
garden,” said my host, with a smile, “ besides, it is 
something to show customers when they come down in 
the summer months.” 

One hardly expects on the Ist of May to be shown 
into a hothouse filled with peaches and nectarines 
already turning golden, and which in that temperature 
of 75 to 80 degrees will he ready for Covent Garden 
in a fortnight. And yet if I went into one I must 
have walked through half a dozen. 

* Peaches and nectarines in pots are our speciality,” 
Mr. Rivers explained. 

“ Are you not responsible for a new nectarine which 
a long before any others ? 


But come along, 


es. 

T asked Mr. Rivers how the trick was done, and was 
told rather to my surprise that there was no magi¢ or 
secret about it. 

“It is simply the. reward of a life-time spent_in 
making experiments, and in waiting,” he told me,“ For 
many years I have reserved all my best fruit for seed- 
lings, and done everything I could to get the very best. 
It was just by chance that we happened on this plant 
which ripens so early, but it has taken years and years 
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This Insurance holds good for ann number of Cleims to the extent o 


£1000 —not yor one only, 
COUPON TICKET. 


£1000 specially guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
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of tedious waiting to find, and I think I deserve the 
house was the next place we visited, and 


an my ot See tet Je ae ~ Heth sn sl T is provoking to feel that orie’s mission in life is ended, and, therefore, it was.a matter of no surprise to 
there. ee ee ee  , me. to receive a ‘visit from a respectably clad three-volume novel, in a high state of indignation, 
“It is only quite recently that they have been able to,”. |. yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. Rivers said. “There is a little brown teases called 2 " His’ triple, Highness had eluded the vigilance of the porter downstairs, and come straight into 
the snale which attacks nad rains the (040 on Australis | the! editorial sanctum. Without giving himself time for an introduction he began: ° What's all this I see in 
icy cond woh rid of them. Rca 4. ee 00000000 S0eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeSSOSSSSOOOSOOOSOOSOOSS OOO O® See teost of last io | 
“T ha sixty different kinds of orange and oS oe a hun - page ustrated 
lemon ried gil Mr. Rivers went on, Bere! ‘most of Mumber One.) (100 Mlustrations. novel for sixpence. Can't he 
them came from the island of St. Michael ‘in Azores. oT. ee Bh ta 7 S res done, sir, at the price, can't he 
Growers com to to for thom from all ere ote]? A GIRL WITHOUT A NAME. ja’ 
“ Not from California or Florida, or Australia,” I said -_ 7H $ Linformed him that on Friday, 
_ remembering’ the: old:proverb. about sending coals to Fre BE petty “a mmm a8 ae $ September 28th, such a novel 
Newoastle. saat aie tevin He a ma 67 saat ae 7 would be issued, complete in 
ete ote j SS rat ied wa 
w “an Paine i. en oa 
have some te ine ve eed else ay “ $ the general heading of . 
world,” and Mr. Rivers took a knife from hi . 3° DREDCON 
pocket and cut an orange for me to eat, which was the 3 PEARSON'S LIBRARY. 
nicest thing I have ever tasted in my life, and this is .&. While I was speaking he had 
saying a good deal, as I had only just come back from af picked up a proof of the draw. 
; @ country in which oranges grow in every cottage: it ing, of which the accompanying 
garden. 4 ee eo 4° .@ sketch is a necessarily rough 
, tue tevsgh peasy Te oe eecaly beoas ; reproduction, on a reduced 
Sarmbay too 1 mea ; ‘ayy ee of “i 4 “Is this the cover of your 
a2" are acres of nurseries here,” said '$ novel?” he asked; “it's not 
ee Lee Bape patina 
and budding, for my curiosity had been aroused (3 “It is only a rough pen-and- 
the: little trees, nine i high, wrapped in ‘clay “$ ink sketch of it, specially drawn 
4 Men is se Mest a an, aa ‘a 4 for reproduction in P.W. The 
h Ri about 500,000 fr lay Fas id year,” said: - @ actual cover is a wash-drawiny, 
300,000 vtees in thie eld.” te | cae een ; which, of course, would not have 
“How many can one man bud in a day,” I asked. “3 made a. satisfactory block for 
“I don’t quite know,” said Mr. Rivers,’ m r “I ; such rapid printing as is neces- 
remember once two French fruit farmers told me that 
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A ger cared ai am i hewn = wo It opt : — bs enormous circulation 
to my. workmen. to say that they. don't get 8 ieee : : 
through quite a thousand apiece ¢ And I showed him an advance 
. “T guppose you can judge of a fruit tree even when it ; ; copy of the first novel all 
is in the stick stage, Just as another ‘man could judge: 3 complete. He was staggered, 
“tou 1 veppone 0," with little emnsed lenght His cand ul mctel cokel 
ee a ogee ® have culy' to. look sees 3 tions I caught a word here and 
Py : @ > 

the price of trait? Well, there is no doubt that it ¢ there. : 
han dalton notably 5n the lees shiny. yeers oF o This x { $ “Stiff cover — printed in 
is to be accounted for pa Mi by the increase of produc- \ \. 3 colours—one hundred pages of 
tion and the imprer t. ities for bringing fruits to - ; 3 reading matter — beautifully 
¢ Per, I think I might safely say that there has \ aan ". } printed—good paper (feeling it 
been corresponding and outhalanciag increase in de. \\ $ mars ope ee ae: seer 
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“ Ah, but you forget, my deur 
sir, that. where ten copies similar to yourself are sold we feel confident of disposing of a thousand of the 


ble, while in the case of 
the right shoulder. 

With an able-bodied man there is very little difference 
in the longi of the limbs, but the hands and feet are 
usually widely different in the matter of size. The riyht 
hand is.the.bigger, while, curiously enough, the left foot 


May, at best, is an ungainly animal. His head is an 
irre spheroid, his eyes are not alike or of equal 
;one shoulderis higher than its neighbour, 
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(To be written in ink.) 


| Hooking. svith: ‘both ‘eyes; 


" they cater. 
* | than men, and, when they do happen to be right-sighted, 


and one hand.and one foot is larger than its correspond. 


‘ "Despite the fact that the shape, size, and colour of 
‘ the ear differs more widely in individuals than any other 


‘organ of the human body, they are probably more alike 
on the same head than any other of the twin.o s.. If 
‘one ear.ia delicate in slfape, the ‘other will be the same ; 
if one looks like a dried fig or a conch shell, the other is 


likewise so. 


“With the eyes, however, matters are different. One 


eye is meas em moré open than ite friend over the 


bridge, while in many cases people, while apparently 
only use one, and m cof 

firearms, in making guns to order, carefully allow for 
the right or left sightedness of the sportsman for whom 
roadly speaking, women are more often left-sighted . 
they. are so in a lesser degree than the sterner sex... - . 
» reason why the. left shoulder is frequently farther 
from mother earth than the right lies in the fact that 
while writing most men rest..the left elbow on the 


covers the greater amount of ground. . 
Ladies have. a certain unreasoning sense of satis- 
faction when they say that. they wear fives in gloves, 
because, if ‘this ‘is a fact, then’ the human band has 
wn smaller within the ‘last twenty or. thirty years, 
which state. of affairs, however, may be questioned when 
the glove-makers tell their story. . Gloves are all marked 
half a size smaller than they really ought to be, which is 
the fatal result-of: the habit in which ladies indulge of 
almost ‘invariably asking for gloves a size smaller than 
they can‘comfortably. wear. 

e left leg is Letter developed than the other 
male. carrier, on account of the fact that we stand 
on the left foot, and- mount a bicycle or a 
and kick a man; while balancing on the left les: 
Most men jump shietly off the left-leg: 
. Lateral ‘the spine occurs more frequently 
to the left than the right, indicating that the body i 
sitting 4s thrown more to the left than to the right. 
This leads to the remark ee eens is more injurious, 
for the young especially, than to sit for any length o 
time in one position. 
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HEART OF THE WORLD, 
2 By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Author of 8he,” “King Solomon's: Mines,” “ Cleopatra,” 
“The People of the Mist,” §c., Se. 
Iu.osrrations Br E. 8. Hors. 


SUMMARY. 

Is of the lifé of Don Ignatio, a Mexican Indian, of Santa 
Tar story te ‘ bequeathed to one Jones, an English- 
nan, with whom in ; declining years he had been most intimate. 
s Ae tee eee tbal tranty: ante before bind toe the 

i ta py. whit wenty years before nt 
hacienda at San 5 maded Don P Monn. 1e 
Tgnatio, whose father has been murdered by:the Spaaends, grows up 


born nging to 
the wrongs. they. have: done to his people: On his twentieth 
his ; only eurvivar, in direct 
descent, of the Aztec emperors, and gives hima trinket made of one 


eer 1 reaan Call Tele tea coees attad ponnaion ot 
id imitate the . It is the m ession 0} 

oue could ge and tradition has said that when the two halves come 

together the once more reign in Mexico, Much 

has been hoarded together to attain that 


, end. 
q after, Ignatio is solemnly installed as. Holder of the Heart, 
, and first fn rank among the fallen of ‘the Indians, who are:ready 
to suffer anything for A deep is laid to recover Mexico, but 
: a@ woman's treachery, Ignatio’s 

with his life. 
it many days’-march from Santa Cruz, 
tio: has gone’ to inspect an ancient-scroll, he meets James 
"a. very powerful man, of English blood, whom he saves from 
“He also is greeted by Molas, his foster brother, who 
oldman and hisdangiiter, Eelpcrmatiniy bance. 
mple, dwells an old man , who is ex utiful, 
Theold man } medicine, and is called Zibalbuy—his eecgiitee 

Maya. Zibalbay is the holder of the other half of the heart 

emerald, and he bids Molas tell Ignatio to visit him. Then he gives 
Id, sean ope with the symbol of the Heart. On his 
Molas falls into the hands of Don Pedro Moreno, at Santa 
rei rg rg ge fomcr him to say from whence he had 

btained it; 5 5 im a 
° Molas returns. Ignatio initintes Strickland into the mystefies of the 
Order of the Heart, and tells him of his desire to visit the sacred city of 
the Indians, Heart of the World. Ignatio, Strickland, and Molas set out 
in search of the: secret city. They take ship to Frontera. nm José, 
gou of Don Pedro Moreno, is on board. A great storm comes on. 

The ship goes down, and only the three com ns, afew Indians, 
and Don José are saved; the latter at imminent risk of death te the 
others, Here, as always, the show the most unflinching devo- 
tion to Ignatio,.cheerfully ever to the point.of death.. The shore upon 
which they are‘cast is near to: Don Moreno’s home at Santa Cruz 
aac news is brought that. Zibalbay and his daughter are imprison 
there. 

Ignatio and -his.two friends accept the ered hospitality of Don 
Jose's home, but shortly after their arrival they hear through an Indian 
: ; t to rob and kill them during the night. At 
super Don Pedro drinks heavily, and tells Strickland of the capture of 
the Indian doctor and his daughi 


ughter. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SUPPER AND AFTER. 

“Yisten, Sefor; if you are interested in old ruins and the 
Indians, you must. have heard tales of races living far away 
in the interior, where no white man has set his foot, and of 
their wonderful cities that are said to be full of gold. Many 
say that these tales are lies, that no such people and no 
such cities exist, and they say that, because nobody has 
found them, but I, for my part, have always believed that 
there was something in the story, seeing that otherwise it 
would not have lasted so Mane: 

“Well, a few months back, I heard that a strange old 
Indian doctor, who was said to have travelled froin the 
far interior, was dwelling somewhere in the forest together 
with’ a ‘woman,. but where”he dwelt exactly I could not 


‘learn, nor, indeed, did I trouble myself to'do so. About | 


‘eight weeks ago, however, it happened that an Indian, being 
asked for the toll, which I charge all passers-by—to recoup 

_ me Suet apo in making , sehor—paid it with a 
little lump. of: pure gold having a heart stamped on either 

. side-of the metal. 

“Now, you may not know, though I do, that the heart is 
8 sacred. symbol among these Indians, and has been for 
many generations, for it is to be seen cut upon the walls of 
oy though what it means only Satan, their master, 
can _—_, 

“Therefore, when I saw the lump of gold with the token 
on it, I asked the Indian whence he had it, and he told me 
readily enough that it came from this old doctor, who gave it 
aarp gt brgpete of some food. He told me also where I 

ht find him, and went upon his way, but, his heart being 

- full of deceit, he lied’as to the place, so that I searched in 
vain. Well, to shorten a long story, although to this 
hour, I do not know where the Indian was hiding, I 
Psy a trap for him and caught him, ay, and his daughter 


“It was a simple one, a man in my pay knew another man 
who visited the x in the forest to get medicine from 
him, but who would. not reveal his hiding-place. Still, my 

” servant drew it out ‘of him thus: he sent piteous messages 
_ through his friend, begging the doctor to come and save the 
pa : : life of his. dying child, which 
p lay in a house near here, and 
could not be moved. 

“The end of it was that the 
doctor came and his daughter 
with. him. Yes, they walked 
at night straight to the snare, 
into this very house, Seiior, and 
only discovered their mistake 
@ when they found the doors 
locked upon them, and that 
the dying child was none other 
than your humble servant, Don 
Pedro Moreno. 

“TI can tell you, Seiior, that 
I laughed till I nearly cried at 

\ the sight of their faces, when 
BS | they found out the trick, 

: ’ though there was nothing to 

. laugh at in them, for tho man looked like an old king, and 
’ the ‘girl like a queen, quite different from the Indians in 
these parte; moreover, t ey wore two such serapes as I had 


The summary tis short, but sufficient. 
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never seen, made of green feathora fastened to a founda- 
tion of linen. 

_, “ When the old man found himself caged, he asked what 
it meant and where he was, speaking in a dialect so like the 
Maya tongue that I could understand him quite well. I 
told him that he was to be my guest for a while, and 
with the help of two men who were with me, proceeded 
to secure him and his daughter in a safe place, whereat 
he flew into a fearful rage, and cursed all of us most 
Goendnlly, and more especially that man who had betrayed 

m. 


“So awful were his curses and the vengeance that he 
conjured upon us from Heaven, that my hair stood up 
upon my head, and as for the man who brought him 
here under pretence of visiting his child, it came about 
that within two days he died of a sudden sickness bred 
of his own fears, When the second man heard of his 
companion’s death, he in turn fled from the place, dreading 
lest a like fate should overtake him, and has been no more 
heard of. 

“Thus it comes about, Sejior, that I alone know where 
these birds are caged, though I hope to introduce my son 
to them to-night, for I dare not trust the others, and wish 
ee keep them in the family, nor will I let any Indians near 

em. 

“Well, when they had calmed down a little, I spoke to 
my prisoners through a grating, telling them that I wished 
to know whence they had obtained those lumps of gold 
stamped with a heart, to which the old man answered that 
he had no knowledge of any such gold. Now, I was sure 
that he lied, and took refuge in another trick. The cell 
where they were shut up is that in which the old monks 
imprisoned such as were suspected of heresy and others, and 
close to it is a secret place—there are many such in this 
house, Seiior—where a spy may be hid, and both see and 
hear all that passes in the cell. 


totalk. A great deal of their con- 
versation I could make nothing 
of, but at length the girl said, 
after examining an old gilt cru- 
cifix that hung upon the wall: 

“* Look, father, here also they 
have gold.’ 

“Tt is gilt, not gold, he an- 
>\ swered, ‘I know the art of it, 
though with us it is not practised, 
except to keep from corruption 
the spears and arrowheads that 
fowlera use upon the lake.’ Then 
he added : 

“*T wonder what that leaden- 
eyed, grecdy-faced white thief 
would say if he knew that in a 
single temple we could show him enough of the metal he 
covets to fill this place five times over from floor to 
ceiling.’ 

“*Hush!’ she said, ‘ears may be listening even in these 
walls; let us risk nothing, seeing that by seeming to be 
ignorant alone we can hope to escape.’” 

“Well,” asked the Seiior eagerly, “and what did Zibalbay 
answer? I think that you said the old man’s name was 
Zibalbay,” he added, trying to recover the slip. 

“Zibalbay! No, I never mentioned that name,” Don 
Pedro replied suspiciously, and with a sudden change of 
manner. “He: answered nothing at all.. Next morning, 
when I came to question them, the birds had flown, It isa 
pity, for otherwise I might have asked the old man—if his 
name is Zibalbay. I suppose that the Indians had let thom 
out, but I could not discover.” 

“Why, Don Pedro, you said just now that they were still 
in the house.” 

“Did I? Then I made a mistake as you did about the 
name; this wine is strong, it must have gone to my head; 
sometimes it does—a wenkness, and a bad one. It is an odd 
tale, but there it ended so far as Iam concerned. Come, 
Sefior, take a cup of coffee, it is good.” 

“Thank you, no,” answered the Scior, “I never drink 
coffee at night, it keeps me awnke.” 

“Still, I bey you to try ours, friend, we grow it ourselves 
and are proud of its flavour.” 

“It is poison to mo, I dare not,” he said. “ But pray tell 
me, do the gentlemen whom I have tho honour to see at 
table cultivate your plantations *” 

“Yes, yes, they cultivate the coffee and the cocoa, and 
other things also when they have a mind. I daresay you 
think them a rough-looking lot, but they are kind-hearted, 
ah! so kind-hearted; feeble ns I am they treat ine like a 
father. Bah! Seiior, what is the good of hiding the truth 
from one of your discernment? We do business of all 
sorts here, but the staple of it is smuggling rather than 
agriculture. 

“The trade is not what it was, those sharks of customs 
officers down on the coast there want so much to hold their 
tongues, but still there are a few pickings. In the old 
times, when they did not ask questions, it was otherwise, 
for then men of pluck were ready for anything from 
revolution down to the stringing up of a coach-load of 
fat merchants, but now is the day of small profits, and 
we must be thankful for whatever trifles Providence sends 

“Such as the two Americans who got drunk and killed 
each other,” suggested the Sciior, whose tongue was never of 
the most cautious. 

Instantly Don Pedro’s face changed, the sham geninlity 
born of drink went out of it, and was replaced by a hard and 
cunning look. 

“Tam tired, Senor,” he said, “as you must be also, and, if 
you will excuse me, I will light another cigar and take a nap 
in my hammock. Perhaps you will amuse yourself with the 
others, Sefior, till you wish to go to rest.” And, rising, he 
bowed and walked somewhat unsteadily to the far end of 
the room, 


When Don Pedro had retired to his hammock, whither 
the Indian girl, Luisa, was summoned to swing him to 
sleep, I saw his son José and the American outcast, Smith, 
both of whom, like the rest of the company, were morv 
or less drunk, come to the Seiior and ask him to join in 
a game of cards. Guessing that their object was to make 
him show what cash he had about him, he also affected 
to be in liquor, and replied noisily that he had. lost. all his 
ree a in the shipwreck, and was, moreover, too full of winu 

play. 

“Then you must have lost it on the road, friend,” said 
Don José, “for you forget that you made those éailors a 

. Dre ; present from a belt of gold which 
x you wore about your middle. How- 
By aH: ever, no gentleman shall be forcod 
KG DOH to gamble in this house, 50 come 
and talk while the others have 

their little game.” 

“Yes, that will be better,” 
answered the Sefvor, and he 
staggered to an empty chair, 
placed not far from the table at 
which I remained, and was served 
with spirits and cigars. Here he 
sat watching the play, which was 
high, although the counters looked 
innocent enough—they were cocoa 
beans—and listened to the con- 
versation of the gamblers, in which he joined from time 
to time. 

The talk was not good to hear, for as these wretches 
grew more drunken, they beyan to boast of their past 
exploits in various parts of the country. One man told 
how he had kidnapped and tortured an Indian who had 
offended him; another how he had murdered a woman 
of whom he was jealous; and a third of the successful 
robbing of a coach-load of travellers, and their subsequent 
butchery by the driving of the coach over the edge of a 
precipice. All these stories, however, were as milk to 
brandy compared to those that Don Smith, the Americano, 
growing confidential in his cups, poured forth one after 
the other, till the Sefior, unable to bear them any longer, 
affected to sink into a tipsy doze. 

All this while I sat at the little table where my dinner had 
been served, saying nothing, for none spoke to me, but 
within hearing of everything that passed. ‘There I sat 
quiet, my arms folded on my breast, listening attentively 
to the tales of outrage, wrong, and murder practised by 
these wicked ones upon my countrymen. 

To them I was only a member of a despised and hated 
race, admitted to their company on suffrance in order that 
I might be robbed and murdered in due course, but in my 
heart I looked on them with loathing and contempt, and 
felt far above them as the stars, while I watched and 
wondered how long the great God would suffer His world 
to be outraged by their presence. 

Some such thoughts seemed to strike others of that cem- 
pany, for presently Don Smith called out, 

“Look at that Indian rascal, friend, he is as proud as 
aturkey cock in springtime—why he reminds me of the 
figures of the king in that ruin where we laid up last year 
waiting for the seiiora and her party. You remember the 
seiiora, don’t you, José? I can hear her squeaks now,” and 
he laughed brutally, and added, “Come, king, have a 
drink.” 

“ Gracias, seior,” I answered, “ I have drunk.” 

“Then smokea cigar, O King.” 

“ Gracias, sefior, I do not smoke to-night.” 

* My lord cacique of all the Indians won't drink and 
won't smoke,” said Don Smith, “so we will offer him 
incense,” and taking a plate he filled it with dry 
tobacco and cigarette paper, to which he set fire. Then 
he placed the plate on the table before me, so that 
the fumes of the tobacco rose into the air about my 
head. 

“There, now he looks like a real god,” said the 
Americano, clapping his hands; “I say, José, let us make 
a sacrifice to him. ‘There is the 
girl who ran away last week, 
and whom we caught with the 
dogs——” 

“No, no, comrade,” broke in 
José, “ none of your jokes to-night, 
you forget that we have a visitor. | 
Not but what I should like to 
sacrifice this old demonio of an 
Indian to himself,” he added, in an 
outburst of drunken fury. “Curse 
him! he insulted me and my 
father and mother, yonder on 
board the ship.” 

“And are you going to put up 
with that from this wooden 
Indian god? Why, if I were in 
your place, by now I would have ; 
filled him as full of holes as a coffee roaster, just to let the 
lies out.” 

“That's what I want to do,” said José, gnashing his tecth, 
“he has insulted me and threatened me, and ought to pay 
for it, the black thief,” and drawing a large knife he 
flourished it in my face. 

I did not shrink from it, I did not so much as suffer my 
eyelids to tremble, though the steel flashed within an inch 
of them, for I knew that if once I showed fear he would 
strike. Therefore I said calmly: 

“ You are pleased to jest, seior, and your jests are some- 
what rude, but I pass them by, for I know that you cannot 
harm me because I am your guest, and those who killa 

est are not gentlemen but murderers, which the high-born 

on José Moreno could never be.” 

“Stick the pig, José,” said Smith, “ho is insulting you 
again. It will save trouble afterwards.” ; 

Then, as Don José again advanced upon me with the knife, 
of a sudden the Sefior sprang up from his chair and stood 
between us, 


With its help you can begin this—Mr. Rider Haggard’s last and best romance—to-day. 


\ 


- Come, Ignatio,' let us sleep. off our post sy gad: ving 


» lives.” ” ' 


Fe a ee oe I i eh rere he 


= a ee 
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“Come, friend,” he said, “a joke isa joke, but you are | visita the place, because the Indians deem it to be haunted. 
carrying this too far according to your custom,” and, seizing | Doubtless these two-are Zibalbay and his daughter, 80 that 
— the man by the shoulders, he | if you live to come so far, you may find them there and 

put out all his erent strength, 
.. and swung him back with such 
iG ° force : that, . striking inst 

:- the long table with this thighs, 
he rolled on to and over it, 
falling heavily to the ground 
onthe farther side, whence he 
rose cursing with rage. 

By now, Pedro, who had 
wakened, or affected to waken 
from ‘his sleep, thought that 
the time had come to interfere. 

“Pewe, little ones, peace!” he 
cried sleepily- from his hammock. 
« Remember that the men are guests 
é and cease brawling. Let them go 
to bed, -it.is time for them to go to bed, and they need 
rest; by'to-morrow your differences will be healed up for 
ever”. - 


THE WAR OF EXTERMINATION, 

THE -people of Morocco are naturally and just!y 
suspicious of all Europeans, knowing that sevey,] 
European powers have envious eyes on the Moree. 
coast, and that; whatever jealousies may exist betwee 
the foreign powers, they are alike in coveting Mooris:: 
territory. 

This universal feeling of unrest recently led to in 
amusing incident off Tangier. It happened that tie 
British cruiser Bramble and the French cruiser Ty... 
were lying in the roadstead there. . 

It was the 24th of May, and the British cruiser, as in 
duty bound, fired a salute of one hundred and one guns, 
in honour of Queen Victoria's birthday. 

The French cruiser, as an act of international polite. 
ness, answered the salute, gun for gun, as it was fired, 
The smoke of all this firing rose and enveloped the two 
ships completely; and the shores echoed and re-echoed 
the tremendous detonations. 

Then the word went abroad along the coast: “Tle 
British ship.and the French ship are fighting!” Tle 
Moors gathered from far and near, as close to the shor» 
as they dared, and while the thunder of the guns rolle:] 
over their heads they fell upon their knees with fervent 


“with them.” 
“ Why do you say ‘if you live,’ Molas?” 

* bocunse think, lord, that then I shall be already dead, 
at least, death waits on me.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the Seiior. 

“T will tell you. After the woman Luisa had gone I ate 
the food she brought me and drank some wine. Then I 
think that I fell asleep, for when I awoke the candle had 
burned out and I was in darkness. Hastily I turned to 
search for another candle that I had placed by the bottle, 
and was about to make fire when something drew my eyes, 
causing me to look up. 

“This was-what I saw; at the far end of the chamber, 
enclosed in a film of such pale light as is given by the glow- 
fly, stood the figure of a man, and that man myself, dressed 
asIam now. There I stood surrounded by faint fire, and 
though the face was the face of a dead man, yet the hand 
was not. dead, for it beckoned to- 
wards me through the darkness. 

“ Now. I saw, and the cold sweat 
of fear broke out: upon: me, 80 that 
I_could scarcely light: the ‘candle 
which I held.... At length, however, 
it burned brightly and holding it | 


-« 7. take the hint,” said the Sefior, with forced gaiety. 


Gentlemen, sweet dreams to you,” and he walk 
hall followed by. myself.’ - 
~ At the door I turned my head and looked back. Every 


man in the room was-watching us intently, and it seemed | over my head, I walked towards the prayers of thankfulness, or danced up and down wildly 
to.me that the drunkenness passed from their faces, | spot he I had seen the shadow, with Joy Aes pee 
scared away by a sense of some great wickedness about to only to find that it was gone.” e war of extermination among the infidei:, 


be worked. Don Smith was whispering into the ear of José, 
who still held the knife in his hand, but the rest were 
staring at us as people stare at men passing to the scaffold. 


“Or in other words, that you 
had slept off your indigestion,” 
said the Sefior. “I congratulate 
you on getting rid of it so soon.” 


predicted by the Koran, has come!” they shouted. 
“The prophet has delivered us!” 

By-and-bye, amidst these rejoicings, the firing ces, 
and the smoke began to clear away. The Moors peer] 


and. ‘with his horny eyes, while the Indian girl, Luisa, “It is easy to mock,” answered with bated breath to see what deadly havoc the infide!s 
her hand upon the cord, watched our departure with some | Molas, “but: that which I have . had wrought on each other. And then they were 
such face'as mourners watch the out- of a seen, I have seen, and I know that it portends my | astonished and chagrined to see the two ships ridin: 


death. Well, so be it; I am not yet old, but I have lived 
long enough and now it is time to go. May Heaven have 
mercy ‘on my sing, and thus let if be.” 

After this the Sefior and I strove to reason him out of his 
folly; but in vain, nor in fact was it altogether a folly, seein 
that Molas was doomed to die upon the morrow, though 
whether the vision that he saw came to warn him of his fate, 
or was but a dream, it is not for me to say. 

Presently we ceased talking of ghosts and omens, for we 
must'look to our own bodies and the necessities of the hour. 
Some minutes before midnight we extinguished the light, 
and cteeping one by one through the hole in the panelling, 
closed it behind us and took our stand in the littled n. 
Here the darkness was awful, and as the warmth of the 
wine we had drunk passed from our veins, fears gathered 
thick upon us and oppressed our souls. Those hours on the 
Pay rn ship had been evil, but what were they compared 

Deep as was the silence, yet there wero noises in it, strange 
creaks and flutterings that thrilled our marrows. We prayed 
till we were weary, then for my part I tried to doze, only 
to find that at such a time sleep was worse than waking, 
for my imagination peopled it with visions till it seemed to 
me that all the painted horrors on the walls of the chamber 
ag er enacted eee poe before raf eyes. 

the groaning of the martyrs, and the cruel jeers 
of those who watched their agony, urged on by the hard- 
faced abbot, whose picture hung above us. Then the vision 
and I seemed to see the tragedy of the two 
“Americans; :of whose fate the Sefior had. told me and whose 
blood. still ‘stained. the floor.’ The darkness. opened ‘as it | 
were and I saw the beds on which they were sleeping 
heavily, stalwart men in the prime of life. 

Then: (es standing over them, Don Pedro, Don 
José, and others, while from the shadows behind peeped 
the wicked face of their countryman, Don Smith. The bed- 
clothes were twitched away and once more all was black, but 
in-the darkness I heard a: sound of blows and groaning, of 
the hurrying feet of murderers, and the clinking of bags of 
money stolen from the dead men. Now the Senor touched 
.meand I woke with a start. 

“ Hark,” he whispcred into my ear, “I hear men creeping 
about the room.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, be silent,” I answered, gripping 
his hand. 


unharmed side by side, in the utmost peacefulne., 
while friendly visits were being exchanged between tie 


feet, Boh Bea in the abbot’s chamber, our sleeping officers. 


place, and 
stand, on which burned a single candle set in the neck ofa 
bottle, sat, Molas, his face buried in his hands. 

’ “ Have they. brought you no supper that you look so sad?” 
asked the Sefior. © 

“The woman, Luisa, gave me to eat,” he whispered. 
* Listen; lord, and you,: Senor Strickland, our fears are well 
founded; there is a plot to murder us to-night, of this the 
woman is sure, for she heard some words pass between Don 
Pedro and a white man called Smith ; also she saw one of the 
half-breeds fetch some les from the garden and place 
them’ in. readiness, which spades are to be used in the 
hollo of our graves beneath this floor.” 

Now we heard this our hearts sank, for it was terrible 
to think that-we were doomed within some few hours to lie 
beneath the ground whereon our living feet were resting. 
Yet, if these assassins were determined upon our slaughter, 
our fate: seemed certain, seeing that we had only knives 
wherewith to defend ourselves, for, though we had saved the 
pistols and some powder in a flask, the damp had reached 
the latter during the shipwreck, so that it could not be 
relied upon. 

“T am afraid that we have been too venturesome in 
coming here,” I said, “and that unless we can escape at once 
we must be prepared to pay the price of our folly with our 


—__—__+t<___— 


IS OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM OF 
FRENCH ORIGIN? 


I wonpezk how many Britons know that ther 
“ National Anthem ” is of French origin? How miny 
have any idea, when they show their loyalty by hearty 
singing “God Save the Queen,” that it is merely a 
English rendering of a French anthem written and cou - 
posed in honour of Louis the Great (who died in 171°. 

That this is so is proved by an attested statement :1 
three nuns, which we find in an old French volume «: 
memoirs entitled “Souvenirs of the Marchioness « 
Créquy.” This statement, which bears date the 19th +1 
September, 1819, is headed “ Declaration of three Lili. 
of Saint-Cyr concerning the Origin of the Melody aut 
Text of ‘God Save the Ki a the title of the authe:: 
being given in English. hy it is included int’ 
volume is not apparent; it is signed by the three ladie.. 
and their signatures are duly witnessed under seal hy ti” 
Mayor of Versailles. 

he ladies begin by saying that they have lw 
requested, for truth’s sake, to tell what they know shui: 
the a aa an old melody, “ which is now regardec «* 
an ae ish melody.” They then continue in the folluwii. 
words : 

“We declare that this melody is the same as t)..t 
which we have heard in our community, where it ):.:< 
been preserved by tradition since the time of Lois 
the Great, the founder of our community; and \« 
further declare that the said melody, as we have | 
taught ever since childhood, was composed by the evir- 
brated Baptiste Lully. 

“We have heard from those who were old when “> 
joined the society that this motet was sung by the youn: 
women in chorus every time that King Louis the G»." 
entered the chapel of St. Cyr. One of us three hei: | 
it sung in chorus on one occasion when King Louis th: 
Martyr, the sixteenth of his name, visited St. Cyr wits 
his Royal consort in 1779. . 

“Therefore, there is scarcely one of the communty 
who does not know the words and music by heart. 1! 
we can vouch for the fact that the music is exactly t 
same as that which is now generally considered #s 1! 
English National Anthem. 

«As to the French text, we have always been told ¢)). * 
it was written by Madame Brinon, ut one time Lally 
Superior of Saint-Cyr. She was a lady of great cult” 
and-of poetic inspiration, as is proved by other se 4 
hymns which were in use in the community. That coo 
cerning the Communion is still sung in Saint-Cyr. and 
if the other is not so well known, it is to be attribute: 
to the fact that King Louis the Beloved and Kins 
Louis the Martyr were not accustomed to visit us > 
often as King Louis the Great, the founder of t ° 
community.” 7 
Here follows the French text, which we transerin. 
and accompany by an English translation given © 
literally as possible. 

Grand Diew! sauvez le Roy! | Great God! save the King! 


*- “Do not be downcast, lord,” answered Molas, “for you have 
not heard all the tale. The woman has shown me a méans 
whereby you can-save yourselves from death, at any rate for 
to-night. Come here,” and, leading us across the room, he 
knelt upon the floor at a spot almost opposite the picture of 
the abbot, and pressed upon.a panel in the low wainscoting 
of cedar wood with which the wall was clothed to a height 
of about three feet. 

The panel slid aside, leaving a space barely large enpngts 
for a man to pass. Through this opening we crept one by 
one, and descended four narrow ateps, to find ourselves in 
a chamber hollowed out of the foundations of the wall, so 
amall that there was only just room for the three of us to 
standin it, our heads being some inches above the level of 
the floor. 

‘And here I may tell you, Sefior Jones, that though I have 
never shown it to you, this place still exists, as you may 
discover by searching the wainscoting. For many years I 
have used it for the safe kecring of papers and valuables. 
There, by the way, you will find that emerald which I 
showed you on the first night of our meeting. What the 

arpose of this chamber was in the time of the abbots I do 
not know, and perhaps it is as well not to inquire, though 
they also may have used it to store their wealth. 

“ How can we save ourselves by crouching here like rats in 
a drain?” I asked of Molas. “ Doubtless the secret of the 
hiding place is known to those who live in the house, and 
they will drag us out and butcher us.” 

“The woman Luisa says that it is known to none except 
herself, lord, for she declares that not two months she 
discovered it for the first time by the accident of the broom 
with which she was sweeping the floor striking against the 
springs of the panel. Now let us come out for a while, for 
it is not yet eleven o’clock, and she says that there will be 
no danger till after midnight,” 

“Has she any plan for our escape? ” I asked. : 

“She has a plan, though she is doubtful of ite success. 
When the murderers have been and found us gone, they will 
think either that we aro wizards or that we have made our 
way out of the houso, and will search no more till dawn. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—__ jo 


« Mistress: “ How is it Isawa soldier hugging you 
in the kitchen last night P” 

Maid: ‘I don’t know, ma’am, unless you were peeping 
through the keyhole.” 


fo 


Anp the maiden shrieked in terror: 
“Tis the fierce and dread cyclone; 

I can hear its dreadful mutter, 
And its weird, wild, woeful tone!” 

But the youth; though pale, was fearless ; 
And he said, “‘O, thy pain ! 

Tis the village band who practise 
* When the robins nest again.’” 


+ mf 


“My dear, don’t you intend to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Green to your party ?” asked Mr. Biller. 
“Certainly not.” 


“Why not, my dear? They are good friends of 


ae apd oe Grand Dieu! sauves le Roy! | Great God! save the Kins! 
Meanwhile, if she can, Luisa will return, and, entering the our : . Bn ! ing! 
chamber by the secret entrance, will lead us to the shenel, What if they are? Tam going to invite Mr. and Que bey decked ll ee 
whence she thinks that we may fly into the forest.” Mrs. Brown.” Tahiewl rae A ita ei-torions 

“ Where is this secret entrance, Molas?” Well, can’t you invite the Greens as well ?” Voye ses ennemie See his enemics 

“T donot know, lord, she Bad no time to tell me, but the | _“ Why, John Biller, you shock me with your taste. Toujours toumis. ‘Always overthrown. 
murderers ‘will come by it. She did tell me, however, that Brown and Green in my parlour together! , next | Grand Diew! sauves le Roy! | Great 1 gave the Kins! 
she believes that 2 man and a woman are imprisoned near | you'll be asking me to wear blue and yellow. I declare | Grand Diew! venges le Roy! | Great God! avenge the Kins 
the chapel, though she knows nothing of them and never | you men have, no idea whatever of harmony.” Vive le Roy! Long live the King: 


Among your friends are probably some great admirers of Mr. Rider Haggard’s wonderful romances. By telling them of “ Heart of the Worl” 


you would be doing both them and us a service, 


Weex ENDING 
Sep. 29, 1894. | 


FICTION. 


A LAY OF YE CHESSE-BOARDE. 


My Ladye spente a golden houre 
Laste night with me atte chesse : 
And only those who know her power 

Ye dire result can guesse. 
Ye little hande, like leaf of ferne, 
Can sore destruction worke ;— 
Inne those deare eyes a magic lies,— 
A mighte untolde doth lurke! 


My Ladye loves ye game of chesse, 
Ye hotte con’ fielde ; 

Yette smileth less when harde they presse 
Than when my cohorts yielde. 

Ah, if I dared to presse my suite 
Woulde she bee cold and grave ? 

Or woulde she smile in sweetness mute, 
Ye answer I doe crave? 


My bishop good my love shall pleade; 
My knyghte ride on her queste ; 
My pawns shall hede her slightest necde; 
castle guarde her reste ; 
My k whom erst she did dethrone, 


in 
Shall bow a willinge knee; 
My Queen—nay, one is Queen alone— 


She plays atte Chesse with me! 
——___»j2—___ — 

AN AwFuL ExaMPLe.— The recent experiments 
which have been made in what used to be called mes- 
merism, but has now been promoted to the more 
scientific name of hypnotism, remind the thoughtful 
observer of the wine jelly of Mrs. Bennett. Not that the 
learned physicians who are conducting bypnotia experi- 
ments can rightfully be said to be gelatinous, but 
lecause the remarkable effect produced by Mrs. 
Bennett's jelly, and the extraordinary delusions to 
which hypnotised patients are subject, can alike be 
traced to the effect of the imagination. 

It is now nearly nine years since Mrs. Bennett, the 
worthy and popular widow of the late Josiah Bennett— 
who was well known throughout all Wessex as a man of 
the utmost integrity, although he had been for a score 
of years a solicito ve an evening party to her 
nunerous friends, and refreshed them with wine jelly. 

At the time, the village in which Mrs. Bennett 
resided was a stronghold of those excellent people who 
hold that to drink wine or beer is a deadly sin. Mrs. 
Bennett was universally respected as a woman of the 
highest principle and the most correct practice, but she 
had never accepted the teetotal gospel to its full extent, 
and it never occurred to her that in setting wine jelly 
hefore her friends she was leading them into temptation, 
And yet there were those among her guests who firmly 
lelieved that any artidle of food, into the composition of 
which wine or ardent spirits had entered, was 
intoxicating, and fit only for confirmed drunkards. 

Stories had been told, and implicitly believed, of men 
who had become’ shamefull drink upon para 
imprégnated with brandy, and of young women who had 
eaten wine jelly during a picnic, and had afterwards 
conducted themselves with scandalous levity. Such 
being the popular view of wine jelly, Mrs. Bennett 
undoubtedly made a mistake in setting it before her 
guests, and, had she been more observant, she would 
have noticed that, when it was perceived that wine jelly 
ornamented the supper table, a look of pained surprise 
became general. 

Nevertheless, the party was brilliantly successful. 
Among the guests were al the best people of the place, 
including the two brightest local lights in the teetotal 
firmament. The supper was undeniably excellent, and, 
as Mr. Wilson, the President of the Temperance Union, 
remarked in a low tone to Mr. Scott, the Secretary of the 
Same organisation, ‘‘ nobody need touch the- jelly if he 
didn't want to.” In fact, no one, except a few of the 
younger members’ guests, ventured to indulge in jelly. 

hese young people tasted it and found it good, 
and thereupon, with a delightful sense of doing some- 
thing recklessly wicked, they proceeded to eat large 
quantities of jelly, heedless of the whispered remon- 
strances of their elders, who agreed that it was a 
burning shame to set an intoxicating beverage like jelly 
before young people who were incapable of self-restraint. 

Among the consumers of the jelly was Mr. Mathers. 
Tt need manly Ye said to those a0 ow this excellent 
young man that he did not take jelly because he thought 
that it was a wicked act. No more correct and con- 
Scientious man than Mr. Mathers can be found in all 
England, and, as an amateur performer on the cornet, 
'e can cast a chastened gloom over more square miles of 
territory than any other amateur of his age and lung 


ie ag a 

tr. Mathers- helped himself to jelly while he was 
ar, with his hostess, and in complete forget- 
‘ulneas its intoxicating qualities. He had consumed 
i large plateful of it, when the nature and probable 
consequences of his conduct flashed upon him. At 
once he put down his plate, and was filled with remorse 
und terror.” It was the first time in his life that he 
thet tasted the seductive jelly, but he knew its reputa. 
‘on a8 an intoxicant, and a terrible fear that he would 
Presently show signs of drunkenness came upon him. 


. 
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Like a prudent man, he. dropped into a chair, and 
never left it until every other guest had gone home, thus ; 
rendering it certain that no one, except the widow and 
her servants, would see him stagger im case it should | 
prove that jelly had ae him of the control of his | 
legs. At half-past. twelve a.m. he rose up, and, bidding 
Mrs. Bennett good night, walked out of the door with a 
steadiness that greatly surprised him. He was heyinning 
to hope that he was still sober, when he suddenly slipped, 
and fell half-way between the door and the front gate. 

The snow had been lying on the ground for several 
days, and, though Mr. Mathers knew that snow is some- 
times slippery, he had a miserable fear that jelly, and 
not snow, was the true cause of his fall. He regained 
his feet, and for a few moments was in doubt as to what 
had become of the path. He soon found it, however, 
and started once more on his way home. 

As he remembered the locality, there was a straight 
path, about a hundred yards long, from the front gate to 
the door of the widow's mansion. What was his alarm 
to find that the path was leading him now in one 
direction and now in another, and that every few 
moments he was compelled to turn sharply to the right 
or left in order to keep in the path. Meanwhile he did 
not seem to be getting any nearer the gate. The lights 
of Mrs. Bennett's house seemed as near to him as ever, 
although ier constantly changed their position, being 
sometimes behind him, sometimes in front of him, and 
sometimes at one side. 

It was only too evident to Mr. Mathers that he was 
wretchedly drunk, and that the apparent changes in the 
direction of the path were purely subjective, just as is 
the delusion of the metropolitan drunkard, to the effect 
that the pavement is in the habit of rising up and 
hitting him on the nose. The awful fact that he was 
staggering to and fro on Mrs. Bennett's front path. too 
drunk to find his way out of the place, was too plain to 
be ignored. 

The intoxicating properties of the wine jelly had done 
their work, and the probability that he wovld presently 
fall to the ground and freeze to death added a new 
horror to the situation. There was nothing for the 
unhappy man to do but to follow the path in the hope of 
finally reaching the street; but it was discouraging to 
find that, no matter how long he walked, he could not 
get out of that dreadful garden. He felt himself 
yielding more and more to the influence of the jelly. 
A strange longing to sing ribald songs, such us “ Rock 
me to sleep, Mother,” came upon him. 

He began to talk to himself in an incoherent manner, 
running his words into one another, and slurring his con- 
sonants and difficult syllables. Once he distinctly heard 
himeelf say, “ Whaz odds!” and more than once Mrs. 
Bennett's early slumbers were disturbed by strange and 
spasmodic whoopings, as of a man fur gone in drunken- 
ness and politics, which came fitfully to her ear, and 
filled her with pity for the x drunken man who was 
evidently passing in front of her house on his way home 


to his unhappy wife. 

The hours came and went, and still Mr. Mathers trod 
that endless path, with its drunken angles, in the front 
garden of the widow Bennett. At last the day dawned, 
and Mr. Mathers made a double discovery. He found 


that: some. boys had traced out a “fox and goose” 


di m in the snow, and that in this quadrangle, with 
its bisecting paths, he had been walking since half-past 
twelve o'clock. He also discovered that his drunkenness 
had suddenly vanished. He sprang into the right path, 
found the gate, and made the best of his way home at 
the top of his speed before any profane eye could see 
him at that unseemly hour. 

Mr. Mather has never entirely made up his mind 
whether he was really intoxicated by wine jelly, or 
whether he was the victim of an imagination excited by 
stories of the intoxicating nature of jelly, and confused 
by the “fox and goose” paths. With our present know- 
ledge of jelly we know that his drunkenness was wholl 
imaginary ; its there can be no doubt that it presented all 
the leading features of genuine drunkenness, and it is 
probable that, had not morning disclosed the true nature 
of the maze in which he had been wandering, his imagi- 
nary drunkenness would have increased until he had 
become entirely unable to walk. and he would have been 
discovered in the morning in a condition not to be dis- 
tinguished from that of the unhappy wretch who sinks 
down by the roadside, dead drunk. 


tee 


“Papa,” said little Jack, as he watched his father 
smoking, “do you like the taste of smoke?” “ Yes, 
very much,” said the smoker. “Then why do you blow 
it out of your mouth instead of keeping it there ?” asked 


Jack. 
a 


Tue Reason: “ And Penman won't go? 
we can never get him on any of our trips ?” 
“Well, you know, his work never allows him to leave 
London even for a day.” ‘ Why. I didn’t know he was so 
confined as all that.” “Yes, indeed, he writes books of 


travel.” 
hh 


CLERGYMAN’s WIFE, who takes great interest in her 
industrial school: ‘ Jane Brown, I'm sorry to hear that 
ou are not diligent at your needlework. Now, you 
ow who it is that ‘finds work for idle hands to do?’” 
Jane Brown, artfully thinking to propitiate: “If you 
please mum, you do, mum.” 


Why is it 
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FACTS. 


THE little canals which permeate the dentine of tho 
teeth are only 1-12,000 of an inch in diameter. 


THE brain of man is the most highly convoluted of 
that of any animal in the world. The lower the animal 
in the scale of intelligence, the smoother the brain. 


A GERMAN scientist has succeeded in propagatin 
sponges artifically. His original outlay was £4, cost o} 
maintenance almost nothing, and a crop of 4000 sponges 
as a result. 


A NEw Government tax of one mark on each cat kept 
as a house pet has been imposed in Dresden. Thousands 
of the animals have been destroyed by owners desirous 
of avoiding the “cat tax.” 


A MINIsTER's salary in Morocco is about 2s. a day. 
Yet they all acquire great fortunes, and one of them 
lives in a house of which the ceiling of the chief apurt- 
ment cost £4000. This is the result of oppression and 
extortion. 


ON the island of Lewchew grows a tree about the size 
of a common cherry tree, which possesses the peculiarity 
of changing the colour of its blossoms. At one time the 
flower assumes the tint of the lily, and again shortly 
after takes the colour of the rose. 


Unt some forty years ago it was customary among 
the Japanese to vaccinate on the tip of the nose. This 
rendered a written certificate a superfluity. The proof 
of vaccination was always in evidence, though whether 
the practice enhanced facial beauty is questionable. 


In some of the wine districts of France frost bells are 
tolled when there is likely to be a severe frost, and im- 
mediately on hearing the warning the inhabitants hurry 
out of their houses and place quantities of tar between 
the rows of vines. Then a signal is given to light the 
tar, and in a few minutes a dense aout of smoke arises, 
and thus the vines are said to be completely protected 
from the severity of the weather. 


Our Anti-Gambling League may be interested to 
learn that in China a person found playing a game of 
chance for money is liable to be punished with eighty 
strokes of the bamboo. Nevertheless, there is hardly a 
nation on the face of the earth which is more given to 
the diversion. The advocates of women’s rights, again, 
will no doubt be horrified to find that by the Chinese law 
a wife may be divorced for talkativeness. 


AN important decision has just been pronounced in 
Vermont as to engagement rings. A young man sued 
to recover one that he had given a young woman, who, 
after accepting the ring. repudiated the engagement. 
The judge decided that it must be returned, or else that 
the recipient must fulfil the conditions under which it was 
presented. The English courts some years ago decided 
that an engagement ring is not recoverable in any 
circumstances. 


A WRITER says of the rabbits in Australia that for 
several years in succession the animal becomes so scarce 
as to be quite difficult to obtain, increasing in the next 
few years to so extraordinary an extent as to hecome the 
most abundant mammal in the country. After the 
maximum of increase has been attained the rabbits comu- 
mence to die off, and before many weeks are over their 
dead bodies strew the woods in all directions, while a 
jive rabbit is scarcely to be met with. 


An attempt has been made, with considerable success, 
in Paris, to supersede the old fashion of floating oil for 
lessening the force of the waves. The new plan is to 
cover the surface of the sea around an _ endangered 
vessel with a thin cotton or silk net, rendered unsul- 
mergible by being dipped in a special preparation. The 
idea was suggested by the fact that when crossing the 
track of the Gulf Stream it had been noticed that the 
vast-spreading fields of floating seaweed within the 
confines of the stream, though upheaved by the swell, 
remained glassy and smooth. The net acts in the same 
way as the seaweed. 


Ir is a singular and perhaps somewhat humiliating 
fact that the most conspicuous and indelible record 
which man is making in the strata now forming on the 
sea floor is written in the bits of coal and ash which are 
cast from our steamships as they pursue their way over 
the ocean. The quantity of this dcbris is very zreat, 
and, unlike the wrecks, it is very evenly scattered along 
the paths followed by our great steam-ships. It is likely 
that already, in the tracks of our transatlantic commerce, 
not a square rod would fail to give a trace of this waste 
from our coal-burning engines. As this material is not 
attacked by the marine animals, and is very little affected 
by the other agents of decay, it will doubtless he very 
perfectly preserved in the strata which are to bear the 
records of our time. 


I hereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLP 
£1000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also of the BURGLARY aed HOUSE 
BREAKING INSURANCE, has been paid up to Oct, 26h, WO04. ant that 
therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY ts tnsnred with this 
Company against Fatal Railay Accident to the vatent of ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS under the conditions named in the conpon on paye W7, and against 
Buralary and Housebreaking to the extent and unter the conditions nau 


the coupon on page 168, 


Remember the Burglary and Housebreaking Insurance Coupon on page 168. It will not take half a minute to put your signature in the space provided, and 
if your house is burgled you will be glad you did so. 


mS PEARSON’'S WABKLY. = Bee 
RAILWAY RIGHTS AND| ROUGH ON THE M.P. THE PRIEST'S REPLY T 


O MR. G. 
On one occasion an MP. of a past generation, not A DIVERTING scene it was when a certain witty Iris 
noted for hig habits of :personal tidi can’ was visiting «| priest wes invited to s break teat by BP tastes, Cay) 
seaside place; and: one day, while out ina sloop ‘with: a | 7 “power, to meet a strange ga hering of “thinkers. 
sailing party, he was swept overboard, but was happily advanced and others, to whom, in his a but none tie 
rescued. When the excitement was over, a young fellow ae effective aes he oie age pleasant rallyine.. 
rushed down into the cabin. a sudden, the great man, with one of those curious 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ we've been having such an’ | trnsto which he is partial, amid all the laughter hecune 
exciting time on deck.” ve and praeternaturally solemn, Lowering his voice 
“What is itP’” asked everybody. into conspiracy tones, as though big with some comin, 
“Mr Blank was washed overboard.” 


revelation, he said mysteriously : 
“T'm glad of it,” sna’ ped a fastidious matron. “What will you say to this, Father H., when I tel! 
Eve: ly was horrified. 


you that on my last visit to Italy I saw on the door «ot 

Iam,” she ex: lained. “ Just think of that man the Church of St. Agnese, &e., a table of indulgences, 

being washed on t ro and actually saw written up there a remission of It» 
—_—_——— of ___—- 


of punishment on payment of one franc?” 
Every one bent forward to listen. Here the divi 
WHY DENTISTS USE GOLD FOR 
STOPPING. 


I sHovLp like to point out to the 

AnExpresson directors of the L.B. & S.C.R. that an 

the L.B. & express in the eyes of a lexicologist 

8.0.R. is a. ier train which travels 
Eyectally “hi 


8 
stopping at only the principal ‘stations. On the ae 
Coast line there is an express from Worthing to Victoria, 
which leaves Worthing at 2.5. and arrives, theoretically, 


alleged express started from Worthing twenty minutes 
late, and, pertg stopped at practically every station on 
the way up, and two or three times in between, even- 
tually’ crawled past the winning post at 5.40, or one 
hour and twenty minutes late. 
Laure ‘Tue’ task of managing the various 
Something railway companies seems to impose a 
for theG.E:R. great deal of work on the public, 
and, seeing. that it is done entirely 
voluntarily, it might be as well if a little more expedition 
were shown in canying 1g out some of the suggestions 
. I have a case before me in which the 
officials admit that frequent complainte have reached 
ethoomintg of any inten- 
tion to effect the -y alteration, for fear, I 


was likely to be “cornered.” With that intensity «f 
tone which is characteristic of the eminent statesman, le 
went on: 

“Yes, Father H., I saw it with my own eyes, a thon. 
er for a single franc. What do you say to 

t , 

“What do I eay Pt said the padre, gaily, “why, I sy 
it was dirt cheap! What more would you want for your 
money P” 

The roar of laughter at this unexpected sally may Le 
imagined. 


Prope. seem (said. a practical dentist, recently) to 
wonder why itis that dentists usé gold for stopping 
teeth, and are inclined ‘to believe that it is because they 
wish to run up the bills. 

‘As is well known, silver would resist the ‘acids found 
in the mouth quite as well, and I have been asked at 
least twenty times why I did not use silver. If those 
who are so anxious to cast aspersions on the dentists 
would only study metallurgy, they would find that the 
reason that we employ only gold is that it is the only 
metal that will weld while Gold. 

Silver will not. do so, nor will anything else. The 
cohesive properties of perfectly smooth and clear gold 
are astonishing. If you take two sheets of gold foil and 
let them come together, they will be so firmly joined 
that it will be impossible to separate them. It is this 
property that es gold valuable to dentists, and not 
the desire to increase bills. 


—_—__~- jo 
PEERS AS ENGINE DRIVERS. 


Tue average individual with nothing to do is so 
perpetually on the look-out for a new craze, that it is 
Rer ps no wonder that he has taken to amateur engir”- 

iving. Indeed, with many peers the occupation ot 
raking an engine and steaming at thirty miles an heur 
is su Hien: | horse-riding in popularity. To ascertain 
to what lengths the new craze has gone, a P.W. repre. 
sentative visited Messrs. Faulkner and Co., of Ende’! 
Street, the chief builders of small engines. 

“ Private railroads are rapidly becoming the fashion, 
as my books will show you,” remarked Mr. Faulkner in 
reply to a leading query. “A year ago I laid down it 
complete malcom a mile and a half in length in ti 
grounds of the Marquis of Downshire, who acts as his 
own engine driver and stoker. I was also responsill- 
for the building of the train, which consists of a loco- 
motive, the exact mere of es Northern Railway 
passenger express, weighing t tons, one carriay’, 
and S eaaer vn The engine cost a thousand guinea-. 
will travel forty miles an hour, and consumes somethin~ 


former station at 8.9 p.m., or exactly three minutes after 
a train is despatched to Walton-on-Naze. The result is 
that paseehgers for Walton have the pleasure of seeing 
the tail‘of one train go out.as they come in, and even- 
tually of waiting an. hour for another. Britons are 
long ing, but they have a right to feel 
at such ‘extraordi indifference to their com- 
fort and convenience by the directors of a railway com- 
pany who, as a rule, are not above ‘attending to the 


PHENIX TOWNS. 


A sTRIEING illustration of the influence of the bamboo 
on the ways, and even on the character of the people, 
may be found in observing ‘one of the most frequent 
incidents of Burmese life—a house or village on fire. In 
a country where the smoking of tobacco is limited 
neither by age nor sex, nor time nor place, and where 
houses are thatched, and for half a year are as as 
tinder, it will be understood that men become familiar 


P 
Sravelling _inclinedto blame a guard who grumbled 
“Bicycles. at: having to take care of abicycle. A 
: urd’s van is not.a very place to 
be shut up in for along journey with a machine which 
can ‘break ak a man’s neck as easily as look athim. Then, 
direct it 9 on.to a platform, in nine cases out of ten 


it.w with anyone who was not an expert. with the phenomenon of fire. 


Possibly the on the S.W.R. had been soured | _It is less easy to realise the comparative indifference | like two hundredweight of coal a day. 

by an ‘experience of thiskind. He told “ A. Hz. F.” that | with which such a visitation can be received, or to credit | _“ This railway precisely resembles a big railroad, only, 

Heyeles were & nuisance. Exactly what happened | the truth that to the easy-going population of this | of course, it is in miniature. There are the usuill 
al 


primitive region even fire itself seems robbed of its 
terrors. At a spark from a cigar or pipe a Burmese 
weer is ablaze, and in a few hours whole streets are in 
ashes. : 

But in the flutter and excitement that ensues we look 
in vain for any such evidence of ruin or despair as a 
similar calamity elsewhere brings inevitably in its, train. 
Loss of furniture at a’ Burmese'fire is almost unknown. 
The simple household stuff is quickly emptied from the 
single-storeyed cottages and heaped under the trees by the 
roadside—for to a = le who live habitually an out- 
door life there is no hip in passing the night under 
the open sky; and when the fire has once gained an 
irresistible hold, it is a sight for philosophers to see the 
calmness of the erie as they sit and smoke quietly 
in groups watching the progress of the flames. 

n a few days the ephemeral city rises once more in 
clean and orderly streets, and beyond a few main sup- 
ports of timber, from end to end of the street, and from 
floor to roof of every house, the bamboo from the 
jungle hard by has supplied, at the cost of labour 
only, the principal material of which it is built. 


iho 
“Our baby is awfully nice,” remarked Mabel. “ It 
pulled my hair yesterday, and then cried because I did.” 
— Sn 


Mrs Janson: “Jchiel, what is an agnostic?” 

Mr Janson: “ Why, it’s a fellow that don’t believe in 
neither doctors nor preachers so long as he is in good 
health.” 


Bi , signal boxes, and switches, and you will agree 
that these latter are strict necessaries when I tell yer 
that his lordship’s railroad runs across his carvias: 
drive. A shunting depdt is also provided. 

“Besides this the Marquis of Downshire has a mov! 
of a Great Eastern railway engine five feet in length. 
whichis: fitted with Joy's patent gear. It cost eight 
hundred guineas, and runs through’ the conservatories. i! 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. His lordship uss 
it for drawing children, and has named the engine tlic 
“Earl of Hillsborough,” after his infant child. The lit: 
Duke of Sutherland also had a private railway runniv~ 
over his estate. He, too, was capable of taking charze 
of an express train.” 


icy: d 

to get it out, at his destination, he found it pinned down 
by a lot of. frozen meat and two boxes. The front wheel 
was completely buckled up and ruined: . Since then- he 
has been compelled to purchase a new qne. Now he 
rele ores Se come y: zs oe See: 
if the. company ty oO poh a bicycle, 
they are. bound. to reasonable care of. f 


r 5 Spec! 
contract’ for carriage at““‘owner’s risk.” “A. H. F.’s” 
bicycle wheel is not the first thing that has been doubled 
up by Australian meat, if I might say eo by the way. 
Wes live in an age of suggestions, s0 to 
Time speak. If any improvement for the 
Tables. public convenience can be made by a 
public company it is not left undone 
for want of having the fact pointed out. There probably 
never was a time when the individual was eo ready to 
sacrifice peper and ink for the good of the whole com- 
munity. bove all, railway.companies are inundated 
with hints, some and some bad, some practical, 
some theoretical, for the better management of ‘their 
business ; and if they do not choose to avail themselves 
of them the fault is entirely their own. To the former 
category I think the suggestion of a correspondent to 
one of the daily papers certainly belongs. As long as 
there are trains some of: them, at least, will be un- 
lp cag and although this is more than we can ever 
pe to remedy, the writer in — indicates a 
method by which the nuisance would be to a very great 
extent mitigated. Let the companies publish the time of 
the departure of their trains, as they do now, and the time 
when the trains are dve, and in a third column, having 
taken an average over a considerable number of tripe, the 
time at which a train will actually arrive at its several 
destinations, whether it is ten or forty-five minutes late. 
Half the inconvenience of a train being behind its 
time would be done away with if a passenger was pre- 
pared beforehand for the event. anyone wants. to 
make a connection with a train which leaves a certain 
station at 2.30, he would much prefer to: be told before 
he starts that the other train, timed to arrive at 2.20, 
will probably be fifteen minutes behind its time, than to 
discover the fact for himself from experience. A 
stranger on a Ee has nothing to guide him but 
his time-table, and the result is serious loss to business 
men and all the annoyance to the general public which 
is inseparable from a hitch in one’s itinerary. 


“Somewhat of an expensive form of entertainment - . 
T interposed. 

“Well, a model engine of the best class costs tw) 
thousand guineas, and the building of it occupies tw 
years. But I can fit up a miniature train big enough tf» 

rs and a railroad for it to run on fr 
£1000.. The cost of one highly finished, however, woul! 
amount to £2000. The rails are portable, and covld. ii 
desired, be taken up in a day. 

“The fastest miniature engines I have built as yet rua 
forty miles an hour, but I could turn one out to rum?! 
mile a minute. The chance of accidents arising is reduc": 
to a minimum, as I fit my locomotives with lock-up 
safety valves.” 

“Ave there any other branches of aristocrat’ 
engineering ?” I inquired, wondering whether the House 
of Lords was aware, when it ridiculed Mr. Labouchere > 
notion of sweeps as peer that it contained engin” 
drivers in its select ranks. ; 

“Decidedly. Steamers and ironclads. I have jn 
built an exact model of the Victoria for General Knowle-. 
who intends to put it on the water. Don’t imagine. 1 
dear sir, that these are only toys. Many of them tr: 
at a speed of six knotsan hour. There is many 2 Car” 
steamer that does not travel at more than seven miles Ww 
hour. Most of my model steamers burn charcoal fire. 
so you see they are not toys. The hulls are made 
entirely of steel. ; 

“T build a large number of miniature ironclads, mest'y 
after the models of ships now in commission. Colon: 
North’s son has had six from me already. They «™ 
made to steam at a fair rate, and are often used, Que 
has to be careful in the management of these loat-. 
however. I sold a model steamer to a gentlemin * 
little time ago for a hundred guineas, an he had 
sooner set the fires omy from a dinghy when the little 
steamer started off at full speed and got smashed in some 
lock gates.” 


ew eas 


TEACHER (to the class in chemistry): ‘‘ What does 
sea water contain besides the sodium chloride that we 
have mentioned ? ” 

Bobby Smith: “ Fish, sir.” 

ee 

Tom: “Why did you sit on the piano-stool at Miss 
Charm’s, when there are plenty of comfortable chairs in 
the room?” 

Jack: “ You could have never heard her play, I 
should think !” 

—_—» fo 


Mes Voxres: “Mrs Crummer has a terrible cold just 


now. 

Mrs Gilleland: “ How did she get it?” 

Mrs Vokes : “ By wearing a fur-lined jacket.” 

Mrs Gilleland: “ Impossible!” 

Mrs Vokes; “ Not at all. She had to wear it open so 
that people could see the lining.” 


Look out for the first issue of Pearson’s Library, on Friday, penterher. ag e oe _ of 100 pages ; profusely illustrated. and entitled “A Girl 
. 
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Wear tHe Very Rict Spano, 


No. 2. 


By far the most costly item in the matter of women’s 
dress is lace. The record for extravagance in this line 
je easily held by the Americans, to whom the most 
enormous prices act as no impediment whatever, so 

‘eat is the mania for lace ey: The Vanderbilt 
family, who make lace collection a hobby second to no 
other, alone own lace valued at upwards of £100,000, 
and the lace property of the Astor's is nearly as valuable. 
When Mrs. Jacob Astor was in Paris she bought two 
lace robes, paying £5,000 for one and £3,500 for the 
other. An Qiotordl-street firm has at this moment a lace 
flounce only five yards in len h which is labelled £1,000. 
Strangely enough in these de ressed times, articles of 
this description find de g ready purchasers in London. 

An order was received by a Parisian firm the other 
day from a London lady for two dozen silk stockings at 
fifteen guineas a pair, while a certain London house on 
the day of my call sold to one lady half-a-dozen silk 
handkerchiefs at twelve guineas each. 

Formerly the underclothing of very rich ladies of 

In these 


fashion was always made of real lace. 

degenerate days, however, this is the exception rather 
than the rule, but ladies who adhere to the old customs 
—and there are many who do—pay £70 per dozen for 
their chemises, and £60 per dozen for their nightdresses. 
A single lace skirt often costs £100, and there are plenty 
of ladies who are not conteng with one skirt of this 
value. One firm had an order for four quite recently 
from the wife of an M.P.—£400 for four skirts. 

There is indeed no limit to the money a rich woman 
may spend on her clothes. There are some women in 
London at this moment whose underclothing is worth at 
the lowest computation £500. Further than this, many 
a woman as she stands is worth £3,000, reckoning only 
the clothes that she wears every day. At a Paris 
wedding recently the bride’s veil alone cost £4,000, and 
the lady as she stood at the altar was probably worth in 
clothes something over £7,000. 

Generally ing, the pfices for boots do not rule 
extraordinarily high ; but ladies who have such a par- 
ticular affection for their feet that the adornment of hers 
amounts to a passion, amt ae as much as £20 for a 

air of fancy boots in the West End. The Princess of 

ales pays four guineas for a pair of boots, while the 
Prince is content with what he can get for £3 5s. One 
firm in the West End lately received an order for twelve 
pairs of ladies’ boots at £6 per pair, and half a dozen 
pairs of slippers at £2 5s., all for the same lady. The 
cost isin the heel. Extravagant dames pay for Louis 
XV. heels, which are expensive to make. 

The most costly item in leather on record is a pair of 
shoes made for an American actress last year. They 
cost £1,700, and were studded with real diamonds aud 
rubies. The singular part of this is that the man who 
eo them to her is now a bankrupt, and has scarcely 

,700 pence, let alone pounds, to call his own. 
: Bonnets and hats constitute a very big item in the 

_ habiliment of a lady of distinction who, as a rule, ig 80 
beset by. the formal ities of fashion. that, paradoxical as 
the statement may sound to the uninitiated, she cannot 
afford to wear a bonnet more than two or three times. 
After this it becomes the property of the lady's maid, 
who derives a comfortable income from the sale of her 
mistress’s wardrobe from time to time. Small wonder 
is it that there is a good deal of intermarrying between 
valets and ladies’ maids, considering that out of their 
employers cast-off clothes, which are their perquisites, 
each of them often makes £200 a year. 

Many ladies pay as much as £10 apiece for their hats, 
and a ert fashion thinks nothing of ordering three 
or four dozen in the course of a year. They are all 
ree bee useless the next season, for the style has 
completely altered, and to wear a last year’s hat, accord- 
ing to Society ethics, means social ostracism. Even 
straw hate with plain bows fetch two and a half guineas 
—you pay for the bow, or rather the way it is arranged, 
and not the hat, for some weird reason or other. 

The following is an estimate of money paid for some 
articles of clothing in one year by a lady of fashion, who 

loes not consider herself unduly extravagant, and who 
was = enough to furnish it on the understanding 
that her name was not to be mentioned :— 


a. d. 
Three ball dresses at £60 ench.........000 180 0 0 
Pot Ot 160 0 0 
Two tea gowns at £15 each ...... 30 0 O 
ny ” ” 12 99 teens seeseece 24 0 0 
Other dresses at various prices (say)... 600 0 O 
Twenty-five bonnets, averaging £6cach 125 0 0 
o » ” £8 », 1460 0 
Twelve hats, averaging £1ench ........ 48 0 0 
One sealskin cloak ........:..::0000 we 420 0 0 
U derelst aps sveeves wee 152 10 3 
ny lothing (say) ...... seeee 10 0 
Boots and shoes le cueuiieiscenea evento . 6 0 0 
Six summermantles, averaging £60cach 360 0 0 
£2,250 10 0 
a 
From the above it will readily be judged that a woman 
can spend £2,500 a easily “on her back,” and 


the orders every twelve months. 


t is a‘mistake to suppose that men do not pay much 
for their clothes, One ut the leading West End tailors 


Such 1s the eagerness to read Mr. Griffith's new serial in SHORT STORIES, 
new story.” It is melancholy to think that there are some persons 


| 

| proved this to me beyond dispute. For a frock coat and 
waistcoat this particular firm charges £9, and for a pair 
| of trousers of the best class their price is £3. This is 


| the sun paid by many young men on the Stock | 


Exchange, some of whom order a uew suit of this | tls 


description every two months. 

here is a certain nobleman who epends over £200 a 
year exclusively on suits of clothes. This same indi- 
vidual pays two guineas a pair for his socks, and the 
price of his corsets is six guineas. His underclothing 
is most] 
sums. The silk vests made for this dandy cost fifty 
shillings each. 

In proportion to the variety of fashions, men spend 
very nearly as much as women on personal adornment. 
Elaborate waistcoats run up to £10 each, and at the 
commencement of each season many a West End swell 
orders a supply of a dozen. I have seen a bill for waist- 
coats amounting to £110. These were supplied in one 
year. It will hardly be credited that the tailor’s bill for 
a year for two boys at Eton amounted to £180 some 
three or four years ago. 

In nearly every trade, however, it is women who cireu- 
late. the money, for the fashionable lady nust have every- 
thing of the finest. From one rich woman,a London firm 
recently received a commission to make a toilet table 
mounted in gold. It was a most gorgeous article, and 
the price of it was £2,000. Another toilet table they 


made recently was mounted in silver, and cost £550; |, 


£10,000 and £8,000 is the price now asked for a porcelain 
wash-hand stand and dressing-table in a Bond-street 
shop. <A set valued at this figure is used by the Duke 
and Duchess of York. : 

The toilet table of a woman of fashion can easily 
equal in value a good-sized cargo steamer. The hair-pin 
trays of a certain London beauty are all made of solid 

old, while another—the wife of a foreign dipleomat— 
1as two hair brushes for which something over £1,000 
was paid. The backs are of solid gold, mounted with 
diamonds. An order was given recently by a titled 
lady for half'a dozen tortoiseshell hair brushes with 
monogram in gold. The total cost amounted to £120. 

The cost of dressing - cases, again, seems to be 
absolutely unlimited. The same firm made one 
studded with diamonds for an Indian prince the other 
day, which cost no less than £2,000, 
every conceivable article useful for the toilet. A lady 
also ordered one last year and 


tioned, cost £350. It was so heavy that it took two men 
to carry it. 
(More of this next week.) 


ee ees 


A MAN once asked for half-priced admission to a show, 
the reason that he gave being that he had but one eye. 
= ee $$ 
“WELL, Harry, what are you doing nowadays?” 
“Writing for the press.” ‘ Thankless sort of worl:, ain't 
it?” ‘Bless your heart, no. ‘Bout everything I write 
is returned with thanks.” 


“You say that you were discharged from, your former 
place for being too industrious?” “ Yes, ma‘am.” “ That's 
very strange. What did you do?” “Iwent down in the 
cellar one day and dusted the old wine bottles.” 

—_~»j.—___- 

Mrs GummMery (reading): ‘A European scientist 
has been listening to the voice of a fly through a 
microphone. He says it sounds very much like the 
neighing ofa horse.” Mr. Gummey: “Perhaps it was a 
horsefly.” 


a 
TEACHER: “Class in physiology stand up. Bodkins, 
how do you distinguish organic from inorganic matter }” 
Bodkins (glibly, having committed the answer to 
memory): “In the organic world every individual 
springs from some parent, whilst inorganic substances 
are formed by chemical laws.” 


Teacher: ‘Very good; give an exzmple of an 


inorganic substance. 


Bodkine (usually slow at these things, but for once | 


inspired): ‘ An orphan.” 


The following persons are the winners of the Pencil-cases 
offered for the fifty best anagrams on the words, “ The Out- 


See Short Stories.” 
J. Gemmell, Netherice, Cath- 
Street, Reading, Berks: J. B. 
ughcs, Storea, BREN ne n, Angles 
sea: G. D. Tee, 72, Marine, Worthing: J M. Millar, Tranent, N.B.: F. 
Lewis, Trinity House, New Road, Southampton; J. R. Ellaway, 9, Cliddesden 
Road, Basingstoke; W.J. Gardiier, 16%, Canonbury Park Road, Ringstonotts 
Thames; E. Fawcett, 6', Town Strect, Rodiey, near Leeds; E. Ebert, 2, 
Eftingham R Hornsey, N.; R. Hubbard, Derby Road, Belper, Derbyshire ¢ 
H. Hutehinson, port ‘Park, Rattle, Sussex: A. Bruce, 54, Bexley Street, 
Windsor, Berks; R. J. Moore, Bertrand Strect, Loam vit Vale, Lewisham, 
; A. Christ, Oxford House, Queen's Rout, Southend-on-Sea; V. EF. 
5, Hartfcld Miss M m, 5, Hartficld 


Terrace, St. 
wausend, Re 


Hartfield-square, Eastbourne ; 
5 ¥ Tl, The. Grove, 
Glasgow ; 
Lec Park, 
29, Havse- 


‘our 
Stratford, E.: icholeon, 
T. H. Gregg, 57, Hillary Street, : 1 2 
.E,; H. t, blin; H. W._Spice, 29 
Blicenesth 85M. Bell, Monster seraivour Street, Hall: R. Mile, Station 
2, isle; LB.e 2 
Bay _Oyncs. gen : rail ‘Mies Mable Graham, 5, Hartfield 
bourne; Miss Kirwan, Dunmore, Tuam, co. Galway; Miss C. 
St. Kinlan’s School House, Newton Stenart, N.B.; Mrs. A. 
Havelock Road, Brighton ; Mra. Evo, 17, Grove Terrace, High- 
; Mrs. ‘Gaverls Lodge, Harpenden; Mra. E. Pohse, 
Br Hedgelong bere 8 re eee haber Kents a 
; A.H. qi le! 0 4 
Reader, 57, Soho Street, Liverpool; J. Baker, 10, Arden Bune Honnegate, 
Darlington, Durham. 


who do not even 


aid £1.000 for it. | 
Another one recently bought, which ought to be men- ; 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


f 


A TRAGEDY IN PLASTER. 


Crose by the harbour of Algiers stand the Museu 
and the late Cardinal Lavigerie’s house, almost side Ly 
In the former are many most interesting curics ; 


‘ but perhaps the most absorbing of all is what appears 


| 


made of silk, for which he pays fabulous oe 


to Le the cast of a distorted human figure, and under it 
the name Geronimo and the date 157. 

To this cast is attached the saddest of many sad 
In that year, during the Moorish oceupation of 
Spxin, the invaders captured a young Christian named 
Geronimo. He was told either to abjure his Christianity 
or to prepare for death. 

Choosing the latter, he was Lound hand and foot, and 
laid en a large hollow stone, and with a hideous 
invention of cruelty, hot plaster was poured over his 


| shrinking. quivering flesh, till nothing but the indistinct 


outline of a figure was left to tell of the brave young 
heart beneath. 

Hundreds of years afterwards, for his story was not 
forgotten, the stone was discovered, and a cast tuken in 
the mould formed where once had been his body. 

When the plaster was broken a perfect reproduction 
of his dying struggles was found, and to-day the 
twisting, writhing figure in the Museum at Algiers 
testifies in mute eloquence to the traged¥} of 1567, 


— ee 
WHISTLE TALK. 


Wuen in August 10, 1792, the Jacobins dictated their 
terms at Paris for a National Convention, Lafayette, 
who was in command of the army of the frontier, and 
several of his fellow officers, quitted the French army 
in disgust. They were seized by the King of Prussia, 
from him transferred to the custody of Austria, and long 
confined in the castle of Olmnutz, in Moravia. 

Although each of the prisoners was kept solitary, yet 
their apartments were so arranged that they were all 


, Within hearing of each other when standing at the 


windows of their respective chambers. 
To improve this advantage they thought of the 
following plan: There were at Paris a number of tunes 


FE cotdeted of | called Airs of the Pont Neuf, or those popular ballads 
consisted of | 


that were sung at the corners of the streets and other 
public places. The words belonging to these airs were 
so well known that to strike up a few of the notes was 
to recall to memory the words that accompanied them. 
By this means the captives at Olnutz gradually com- 
posed for themselves a vocabulary by whistling these 
notes at their windows; and this vocabulary, after a 
short time, became so complete, and even comprehensive, 
that two or three notes from each air formed their 
alphabet and effected their intercourse. By this means 
they conmuunieated news to each other concerning their 
faniilies, the progress of the war, &c., and when, by good 


; fortune, one of them had procured a Gazette, he whistled 


the contents of it to his partners in captivity. 
The commandant of the fortress was constantly in- 
formed of these unaccountable concerts. He listened, 


he set spies; but the whole thing being 2 language of 


convention, the most practised magician would have 
tailed in detecting the intention and real expression of 
the notes heard. 


—___—_+t2+____- 


REMISS OF HER MAJESTY. 


Ir is not a malicious Southron, but “a 
gentleman of large means in a Scottish 
county,” who is responsible for this anecdote 
illustrative of his countrymen’s caretulness in 
small matters. The gentleman referred to had, 
it appears, a very fine hothouse vinery, which 
was celebrated for its choice produce. 

On a particular occasion, when the Queen 
was on one of her periodical journeys through 
Scotland, the royal train was timed to stop for 
Iuncheon at a well-known through station in 
this country, and Mr C— availed himself of the 
opportunity so afforded to send Her Majesty 
an offering of his best grapes. In due course 
a letter of acknowledgment expressing the 
Royal appreciation of the gift, and compli- 
menting the donor on the fineness of the fruit, 
reached him; and, feeling sure his head 
gardener would be greatly interested in_the 
contents of the letter, Mr C— read it to him. 
The gardener gravely listened, but his only 
comment was : 

“She disna say onything aboot sending back 
the basket.” 

—— 


The framework round this article is the size af the 
ordinary postcard now in use, Bya new regulation, 
which has just come into sorce, ANY card with a hals- 
penny stamp affized may be sent through the posi, 
grovided that it is no bigyer than the ordinary post- 
card, and not smaller than 3} inches by 2} inches, 
the little projections on the right-hand side and 
bottons of this framework indicating the minimum size. 


that we hear of people asking for ‘‘ the paper containing George Griffith's 
know SHORT STORIES by name. 


However, better late than never. 


TOE Re 


|... every purpose. If food 
- oupful-of salt; let it boil 
. Dry, coarse salt often crs ne ee bag fi ape cbr, 
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HOME NOTES: 


- & Pagu MoRE PARTICULARLY rén Lapres. 


will be glad to answer, in. this page, questions of 
Nigro interest Lapel 10 matters,'80 as space 


permits. "Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


If Feather Pillows have an Unpleasant 


: piel h i re a clear 
Odour, Ee Om * Hore drying befo 


 .. may be ted by rubbing-with a 
Felt Hats ‘ieee of black shaft damped with 
benzine. When finished, hang in the air to remove all 


To Remove Paint from Table Covers, 


_ rub over the places with hard soap, then gently rub on 
I piri ite of wine; then soap again, and so on, alternately. 
ania 


rinse in clean water, and wash in the usual 


Never Put Money in the Mouth. t.ca. 


ing money between the.lips or:teeth is most dangerous. 
an a reay er te handled ‘by all classes of 


“ people; it comes in and out of houses where infection 


prevails, and that disease may often lurk in a bank note 
or.on the face of a penny is as probable as it is possible. 
Skin, draw, and clean 
' thoroughly a young 
down all ita length, I it vt 
ep it flat. ‘Season thoroug) 

it in six ounces.of fat: till 
eit up, drain it, and when 

brisk oven, and bake 


and b: rumbs. Put into a 


ish of pickle and good: brown gravy. 
ont One 
ounce 


for-use. The bottle should be closely corked, or it wi 
Wooo ita stréngth. (Reply to MOTHER.) 

r . is am exce ‘or break- 
Herring: Toast tart. Bone: as many 

as are required—this ‘can easily be done if they are 

inly fried firet—pound them with butter, pepper, 

- galt, and parsley, and’ enough Swiss to 

" ‘moisten ‘the whole into a paste. ee ee 

time over the fire; then, when hot, sp it-on small 

slices of fried bread or hot buttered toast. Sprats 


soon lose their high polish, and 
should be scoured whenever soa) 


’ soap is excellent for the urpose, but is more expensive 


simple scouring 


} 


is 
* vinegar, with a quarter of a. 
pans. A separate pan should be kept- (with especi 


and: in a pan of eold water on the fire. Let-it boil 
and keep'adding the water as it wastes away, until the 
fruit is quite tender. Then, while still warm, remove 
the damsons, skin and stone the fruit, and pass it 
hee ge a sieve into the juice in the jar., Put one half- 
pound of loaf. broken in pieces, to ev 
boil all together quickly to a thic 


_-pound of pulp, 
Orack the stones, blanch the kernels, and add to 


‘the cheese, which should be boiled until it. clings to the 
spoon in a mass, and leaves the pen quite dry. Pour 
Sass es ee eee ee 
preserve is” ; J. iF, 
sa a ane ae le 
: ° ave noti at 

Baked Onions. who scorn onions when Yoiled 
eat baked ones. with a relish.- The onions should be 
ecalded and then have their skins removed, after which: 
they aod oes into salted. boiling water, which 
should be twice changed. ‘When soft, but not broken, 
ther ate cut into quarters, and. arranged in a ‘baking 
dish.that is not deep,:and..which may be sent to table 
either wrapped in a napkin or set in another dish. 
Pour a.nice white sauce over the onions, strew them 
with bread crumbs, sprinkle with pepper and bite of 
butter, and bake a light: brown. This food is nourish- 
ing, and easily di by even delicate persons: Some 
cooks-cut, the onions in thick slices before boiling them 
in two waters, and then scallop them with seasoned 
bread-crumbs; finally they turn the white sauce over 
them and bake. 


OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 


| dipping: a raw 
the blade. (Reply. to N. W.) 


 better.. Lay a ring 


: tities, in a* tub which wi 


| gal 


_ PBARSONS WABKLY, 


' hould be in a ‘cloth, and 
Stale: Loaves: ai kato ot. water for a 


| moment, take-the cloth off and bake in a slow oven for 


twenty minutes. , 
. Hang..a. Cotton. Covered . Pincushion 
near the table in your kitchen, ‘and keép it supplied with 
a few threaded needles and some pins. This item will 
prevent many runs upstairs when cooking. 
intended..to be eaten whole sbould, 
Vegetables when put to boil, be placed at once in 
boiling water. When, however, itis required to produce 
a pulpy food, a4 in the making of eon vegetable 
sh be put into cold water, and heat raised 
gradually to the boiling point. 
Steel Knives which are not in fee 
may be kept from rusting if they are dipped in a 
Use strong solution of soda—one of soda to four 
of water. Afterwards wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep 
ina dry place. Stains on knives may be removed by 
tato into brickdust, and with it scouring 


A. Nice Breakfast Dish ting oold toast into 
‘squares or‘rounds. If it is buttered toast.so much the 
of tomato on this, and some flakes 
of cold cooked cod fish on the top; cover with a 
plentiful supply of parsley sauce, put into the oven to 
warm, and serve hot. The dish is very economical, and 
serves to use up any stale bread, toast, or fish and sauce 
which may not be sufficient to present at table a second 
time. Garnish with parsley and lemon rind. 


. Ba 2 I am sure you will find this 
Dubbin for Boots. recipe excellent, and you 
may be certain it is a harmless compound as you are 

ing to make it at home. Take twenty ounces of 
oiled linseed oil, four ounces of powdered resin, and 
four ounces of sliced Mix these ingredients, 
and place in an earthenware jar, stand it in a pot of 
water on the fire, and heat  pently. till the ingredients 
are dissolved and thoro amalgamated. This re- 
sembles cart-grease, and should be rubbed on while the 


-boots'are wet. The more rubbing the better. (Reply to 


H. SHEPPERD.) ; i 
Change of Posture in Sleep, Prey motner 


little ones grow restless, and pesiiaps moan in their 
sleep, or even in their day naps, and wonders what is 
lacking in her daily care, or in their diet, to bring this 
about. If she is satisfied that everything in the little 
one's surroundings is as it should be, let her gently turn 
the baby over to the other side, or from its back to the 
side where it sleeps, and note the result. The baby’s 
muscles need the same relief as those of an adult, and 
can be so relieved, even in deep slumber, by the mother's 
soothing touch. The child will fall into a more restful 
and deep sleep in almost every instance, and awaken 


greatly refreshed. willbe Road 
° e ‘oun: 

Wine from Unripe Grapes gxcelient; the 
rocess is rather tedious, but all those like yourself who 
have grapes that will not pen will be: wise if they 
follow it. Bruise twenty pounds of fruit, in emall quan- 
hold eight’ gallons.and ‘over. 
Sufficient pressure must only be used to burst the 
berries, without breaking the ‘seéds, or compressing the 
skins very much. Pour two. gallons of water on to the 


: fruit, which must be carefully stirred and squeezed with 


the hands. until.the whole of the juice and pulp. are 
ted. from the solid matter. sn ‘allow the mor 

to. rest for a few hours; after which it must be pressed 
and strained through a coarse canvas bag, considerable 
force being necessary. Half-a-gallon of water should be 
-passed through the residue, to remove any soluble matter 
that may be left, and then added to the juice. Fifteen 
ds of loaf sugar are now dissolved in the juice, and 

The total uantity of liquid made up with water, to ten 
ons. Pince the liquor into a tub, and over it spread 

a blanket; cover it with a board, and stand in a tempe- 
rature of about 55° for one or two days, according to the 
signs which it shows of fermentation, when it should be 
placed in a cask to ferment. The cask should be of such 
size that the liquor will nearly reach the bunghole, so 
that the scum may run out of it aa it rises. As the fer- 
mentation goes on the liquor will decrease, and the cask 
must be kept filled nearly to the bunghole with a portion 
af the “ must’ which has been saved for the purpose. 
When the fermentation has become a little weaker, 
which will be known by the hissing sound decreasing, 


| the: bung is to be driven in, and a wooden , made of 
tough wood, put into a hole bored in the of the 
barrel. After afew days this peg should be removed tolet 


out any carbonicacid gas which has been generated. This 
should be done pe time to eg age — Lampe y 2. 
further sign of gas generatin 

barrel, the peg may be made tight. The wineanindla be 
kept i e winter in a cool cellar, and, if fine, 
should be bottled on a clear, cold dayjat the end of 
February. To ensure ite fineness it is best to draw 
off the wine in December to a fresh cask, so as to clear 
it from the lees, (Reply to Nora, Freshford). 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 29, 1804, 


“To Prevent Pie-crust becoming Sodden 
paint the lower crust with beaten. white of egg. ; 


should be kept in the dark, or it will prayy. 
Honey late. The Twos, knowing this, alienate a a 
in dark hives. 7 


: ‘ Procure a len 
A Remedy for Hoarseness. on bake it as 
you would an apple. Then squeeze a little of the heato| 
and thickened juice over lump sugar and eat sone 
occasionally. 
may be made 


Ham and Potato Savouries yy” saaing 


teacupful of finely-minced cold boiled or ‘fried ham ti, 
one-and-a-half teacupfuls of well seasoned mastic 
a. Shape into thin, rourd cakes, and fry in boiliny 


Wash 


To Keep Sponges White and Soft, ji" 
in warm water with a little tartaric acid in it. Rinw 
well in cold water. Only a small quantity of the tartaric 
acid must be used, or the effect will be to corrode the 
sponge. (Reply to JAMES.) : 

: pe Wx oporeanty a | ure butter may 

Butter or Margarine? easily be told fue 
oleomargarine, as the former, when melted without 
stirring, produces a pure limpid golden oil, retaining tlie 
butter flavour. The latter, however, if liquefied, smells 
like tallow, and a scum rises to the top. 


i Scald half a pint of haricot 
Haricot Beans. feans in boiling water till tl 


skins become detached, Separate the 8 from the 
skins, throw them into cold water, then put them into » 
stew-pan with some good broth or stock, and let them 
boil nearly to a glaze ;-season with pepper and salt, adi 
a little sugar, stir well together, and serve. 
An Excellent Way to Secure a Carpet 
, ina manner that will make it casy to 
to the Floor take up and put down again is to tae 
along the edges (with waxed, very strong thread) sinill 
brass rings, then to place a row of ornamentally- 
finished small nails at each side of the room, and stretch 
the carpet, so that the rings will slip over the nails. 
Before sewing on the rings, find out how much stretcl- 
ing will be required to make the parte fit. pera 
° am sure you wi anit 
Blackberry Cordial. tyis’ simple beverase 
suit your ailing little ones admirably. Simmer black. 
berries till they break. Then strain them, pressing them 
well in order to extract the juice. To each pint of juice 
add one pound of loaf sugar, one half ounce of cinnamon. 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, and the same quantity of 
cloves. Boil for fifteen minutes. Bottle, and keep ini 
cool place, care being taken that the cordial is w-1l 
corked. (Reply to MOTHER, St. Ives.) 


5 Everyone knows how delight {ui 
Window Seats. are the deep window seats whic!: 


abound in old stone houses in the country. It is very 
easy to arrange such seats before any window, and they 
are an attractive part of the furniture. In a sittinu- 
room where there is a lack of cupboards, if these scit. 
are made in some way to open, they form a very goul 
stow-away place for various articles. ‘The best form for 
them is‘a low, narrow, divan shape, several inches lower 
than the bottom of the window. Chintz, rep, or any 
material used in the bpbelste of the room is suitable 
for covering them. The top should be stuffed with hair. 
or something of the kind, to make a soft seat, and iniy 
be tufted. A simple valance, reaching to the ground. 


finishes the side of the seats. ZL 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 

Single column, per inch per insertion .. .. £110 
Double ” “x 8 0 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


oo 


back page, per insertion .. ~. 70 0 0 
Half page ” ” Fe nw ow 85 0 " 
Quarter page » is ie sei tees 17 10 : 
Highth page 1» ” » pe one 815 
Tenth page =, 0 ” a ae 7 0 : 
Front page, whole... us ote te . . : : 

> Rae eo 2210 0 
oo @ighth us ce tee ote nu 50 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per prge vate. 
Black Blooks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements are fubject to approval. 

: ust be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 
Bept. 97, if intended for the Issue on sale Oct. 6, and 
dated Oot. 18th. 

Counting Competition and other objectionable adver- 
tisements are not inserted. 
The Proprietors. reserve the right to hold over 0° 
ad the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to other insertions on order. 
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RENAL RAR AR SRR ES, saan a ae : 


HEART DISEASE.) 


is astonishing how many people: imiagine “they * suffer “from” L rer 

DI ISEASE. . They experience a depressing feeling about the region of the 

Hest, 8 acon ied by an occasional stab of pain, nervous debility, loss of appetite, 
eral depression. .. The fact is they suffer from 


“INDIGESTION OR DYSPEPSIA. 


rs food, instead of being thoroughly digested, develops into Wind, and pressing 
t the valves of the heart, causes the symptoms named. ll who suffer in 
this way ehould at once take 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


Sere ey aT, LAYER COMPLAINTS, WIN ON THE 
from. INDIGE 
STAUACH, . COBTIVENESS, SICK HEADACHE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, As supplied to H.M. THE QUEEN. 


FALPITATION OF THE, HEART, BILIOUSNESS, "ae, should avail themselves If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplicd as 
0 


ai 


RAREARRRAS pane ———— 


-™ - “HOVIS” is not satisfacto lease write, sendin: le (tl t of which 
B WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS being purely Vegetable, Tasteless, , ry, p g sample (the cost of whic 
rasmua = Tonic. in their action, may be taken aie pe tafety by the most [m. will be defrayed), to 
delicate of er sex. - 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 18. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. S. FITTON and SON, MILLERS. 
: : MACCLESFIBLD: 


500, 000 POPULAR SONGS 


(Words pide Music) TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


9°. ** Go to Bye-Bye, Pussie.” 8. Boys, Comrades, Half-past Nine, Two Little 
Published at 4s, | Girls in Blue, Bunk-n-doodle- i-do, After the 
Post Free. Post Fre». , Ball, Twiggy Vous, Knocked ° em in Chicago 
Written and Componel by Sosepe Tabrar, [> Garu Away, Oo. diddly- -00'7" 
Author and Composcr o i “Daddy wouldn’t Ruy me a Bow-wow.” 
Peek 4 wouldn't Bny mea Bow-wow.”! And 19 others, making, as above stated, 41 It tsa Startling Fact, Hae tants oth 
ne of the thousands of Songs I had the plea-' in all, Each parcel contains a litho phota of lis t 
sure of writing and Composing for Popular | myself, One Parcel, ies free, 28,; Two Par- feany norte fone (or aoe 
am Ms I consider ‘ yee ‘8, 38. 6d, (P.O. preferred.) Gren, Chret, Nut Brown, Chesnut, Mulberrs, 
0 to Bye-Bye, Pussie,” uly, Red, Brown, Moss, Olive, Myrth zB if 
The most apie ai and beautifying milk 2 The protien of ull iny compo: 2 Address JOSEPH TABRAR, &e., also several very pretty auidulfective fiixtrnent 
for.the skin ever prod: Post Free. _ sitions, and being Post Free. 1g8, STAMFORD-STREET, LONDON, §.E. FULL DRESS LENCTH (Carriaze pid) for 
determined to make it as popular as | N.B.—The above gigantic offer may sonud oney returned f not approved, s. Bp. 
COooLs AND 1 REFRESHES “Daddy wouldn't Buy mea Bow-wow,” | absurd, but it is nevertheless w FACT, us the 20,000 Scts of Patterns now realy, a atonce, 
I guarantee—as un inducement to one and all | following Testimonials will prove :-— Patterns are seut post free and nec] not be returned 
the face and ‘hands in hot weather, prevents and —to present each purchaser of | Sir,—The parcel received, which is the best ‘i These beautiful Sergesare specially manufactured 
removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness ; heals 2* “Geto Bye-Bye, Pussie,”” ®. 12s. worth I have ever kuown:-—Yours, Hi A. or Autuwn and Winter wear, clegant in appear- 
rritation and insect stings ; produces z re ith 40 other Popular Bones Derry, 9, Clazton- -street, S.E. 7 pee some rita us most Sereve: are, ‘They 
‘ust Free. ‘ost Free. eas w wear threadbare, 
f (Words and Music complete), | oe I The, torts aoe eps 1 ous £5,000 to be Given Away in Presents to Purchasers. 
A honsands of Testimonials jvom ali parts af the 
’ Muking in all 41 Popular Songs, including | Wizson, 12!, Westminster Bridge-road. > World. u 


Cloth Table Covers, 2 yds. syuare ds. Md. 
the following :— J. Tabrar, Eeq.—Plense_ send two more h, i Jrald, 
and a lovely delicate complexion. Warranted Down the Road, They al] take after Me, One | Parcels, for which I inclose P.O.—Kitt1e Dr Fe gach, in Crimson, Claret, Tun or Euverald, Reu- 
harmless to 


nant Bundles of Se e, fi Og, @ 
the most delicate skin. Bottles of the Boys, And the Verdict was, Have a| J. T. Mass has received your parcel, and is paid. Write to-d re eee a Woeaarera 
2s. 34. and 4s. 6d. Ask Chemists for Drink, Boys, My FairyMary Green, Accidents, | very pleased with same.—13, Sharbutt-street, post free to any address, LUTAS LEATHLEY & Co 
Rowland’s Kalydor, of 20, Hatton Garden, Cat Came Back , Shipmates, The Rowdy Dowdy | Poplar, (Dept.25), The Dress Wanrnouse, ARMLEY,LEEDS, 
London, and avoid poisonous imitations. 


TOON, 


Save 30 per cent. on 


a 2 ie ycur Clothing. 
; SEND TO-DAY 
3 Se | THE LIMERICK 


“You want your bodice front to fit without CLOTHING FACTORY 


Al.4¢42 q 
: rey j re [— Ae be : (Ltp.), 
Pitecca: subject to eye disorders , For Saing fre Set of 
arene ga any mre cay And tei tues 
cur ingleton’s Golden ; f 
Bye Ointment, but it must be ; Gee = for Self- Measuring. 


Singleton's. Of all chemists and Then fasten it with ee ey SUITS 
: ear senate. How “to ‘ ’ "e-% : 2 From 24s. 6d. 
Preserve the Eyesight," a iitde 47] PRYM’S REFORM HOOKS AND ‘EYES. * 
k of value to every family in ; IR SH TWEEDS 
Bi py elt op deg ey “Worth,” “Viola,” cIVE THE 
wi jor warde ‘ee to any 6 ” 18 i ” 
address by Stephen Green, Boun,” “ Williamson, They never come unfastened of them- ‘ MOST WEAR. 


and‘ Redfern,” of Paris : : 
10, ee saa “For nee evfectly cme gierind selves, and ensure a perfecting-fitting All Goods Carriage Pata. 
Sromt Prync’s Reform Hooks and bodice, without crease or gap, as long ¢ Fit eee a 
Eyes are the most practical as the dress lasts. ‘ _ ‘ Baaverss Mes 
ever invented.” SS a 4 5 Bank of Ireland. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE ¥ Tleasement! rtlis paper, 


YVY' 


LOSSES WI bO—SVO—SS ISS ISS ISIS INS ISDS. 
ROBINSON & OCLBAVPE’s 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE & HOUSE LINEN 
8 THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Being Woven by me it wears longer, and retains its rich satin appearance to the last, By 
obtaining it direct all intermedia‘ rofits are suved, aud it costs no more than is usually 
charged for common power-loom poole 


nan lRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Bordered, 2/3; Genie a8 Poe aa Laties’ Hemstitched, 2,0; 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Irish Linen Cambric Handkerchief and Damask Manufacturers Pana Furnishers to Her iat 
the Queen, Spe oi oy Frederick of Germany, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, &e. 
Full d od illustrated 1 Price List and samples sent post free. 


—VINSI NS ASSIS ASSASSINS OSA ASS OA 


PATTERNS FR‘E. PARCELS PAID. 
: SCOTCH Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Twecds for Gentlemen's Suitings,also 
z CLAN TARTANS, SERGES, & HOMESPUN COS- 
TUME CLOTHS FOR LADIES, DRESSES 
WEE DS in the Newest and most Fashionable Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, &c., 
manufactured by 
ALL WOOL, CUBRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, Langhaugh Mills, Galashicls, ¥.B. 


The Cheapest and 

most Effective 

Meass known for 

warming GC» . 
s 


ap babe * 
* Hella, be Advent 
and ior beeping out 
frost and damp 
from gr mene 
every * Criptio 
ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEA ° 
They “Vee no pipes or fittings, give off no injurious vapour to either vecetable 
oranimi] life, will burn from 12 to 24 hours without attention, und for Comfort, 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, and UTILITY ure UNSURPASSED. 
‘They have received the Hizhest Awards wherever exhibited, proving them the 
BEST" OIL STOVES IN THE WORLD. from a few Bhi Shillings. 
Sold by all Ironmongers and Lampdealers. es for for RIPPINGILLE: ‘'s ico 
take no other. Full illustrated List and name of 


nearest onap- 
plication to Sole Manufucturers, THE ALBION LAMPCO., ASTON BROOK, BIRMINCHAW, 


Dr, 'MACKENZIE'S 
ATARRH CU ‘ SCALP 
meceing Sor HAIR DISEASES. 


+} Heada 
for Di DR. HORN, FB Be, Lond., gives sound of inetiog! 
reonally, x ttcr.on BALDNE 
eas Beall Chemie gud Stores Mees BALD ore hes, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
fuse worthless imitations eto. ee 5s. Bend particulars, and stampe 
al artes smps. & a directed savalopeta 
MACKENZIE’ S ‘Cure DR. HORN, F.8.8c., Newport, Isle of Wight. 
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ST, 
AND THEREBY SAVE TWO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS AT LEAST, 
Patterns must be returned within ten days. 
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a —EWAXT EDITOR AND | potions ars 


‘Pawxnives are offered to the persons sending the | - If an is experienced in 7 ox 
best 1s on the ee ee eeanson's LIseiRT, for 6s. 6d., sent to the office, will ensure 4: f 
Finer Iesus.” The he in Pearson's may b being. sent foe a year ‘free. Which thing is 
used or not as the com pleases. bad. yet worth beuring in mind. Riera the lethors which reach 
one a chance « first issue of the new | the office, it would-seem that the latest novel from 
F amen tear this competi Se ee) ee eee 
e a in P. 
close "until the first Friday, October om A CogpssronwpenNt, who has: learnt: a bitter lesson’ 
.Bavelopes to be marked “ Anagram.” wishes to utter a word ‘of to those who are 
8.8. ‘As to the greatest depth of snow that, Sos over blessed with little’. babies,. the practice of 
been known to fall in country, it. is difficult to | smokingin the room where they happen tobe. He 
Ow te tan inte piven prior to the present | did so lsbitually, with the fatal vewulé that his infant 
are correct. It'is, however, stated, on what | began to experience loss of appetite, listless ways, and 
: would to be. geod gabon that in 1795'a| restless nights, while it frequently vomited, apparently 
rarer 4 fal of enow- place’ in Scotland which | without any substantial cause whatever. The little 
with little intermission for fifty-one days In | one’s life. was of, and then’ the doctor dis- 
some of the hollows of the Scotch the snow is | covered the cause. Thoughtlessness of this descrip-_ 
eaid to have drifted to a depth of 100 feet and more. |" tion probably accounts for a great deal of sickness 
In the winter of 1819-20 snow lay onthe Glasgow) am tiny children, for it is not to be wondered at 
- road, at the village of Oorstorphine, — feet andten| that their constitutions ehould be extremely sensitive 
a oa 1 was generally be betes belth BANS Rep mpgote aga ee 
covered depth ; folk, — 
N. A. P, Ivory billiard balls are still preferred by pro- | Asxs A. G : “ Does that saying about red-haired women 
fessional players to those of any artificial su ; ing faithful wives ap; P eitally ore natren men?” 
w.G ts ‘me on’ s “quest of . The 0; it ; have frequently 
were to be a remark made by | heard of cases in which a red-haired woman has roved 
a hnaband to his bride on leaving church after a “Mar- | herself a very faithful wife, but of & man, red-haired 
riage de Convenance.” ' ‘| or otherwise, who has done .so—never. 
_ Tell me quickly, tell me trae, APpEoPos of a reply which was published a few weeks 
“ _ "On this our wedding morn, ago. in. this. » Tats _inguires how he may 
Ish myeglt oe eo ’ beat remove designs in ordinary Indian ink and ver- 
Who wishes } we'd: } never been born. milion from his wrists and hands ———A solu- 
Lis 5 SO : Se ae ee modal Gast Baggins wibeogenons 
: ~ qthe- difficulty, my correspondent. explains, is in the |’ firection OF eng jnice of the 8 es 
» Ms of the pemaal prenouf in the Inst line. “It is |. body isolated trom the Tele ot ae One ee 
ieee the three alternatives | i, caten either rican Weiled, ind the. eeoda apaw 
_ he suggests are all incorrect. One must excuse a man. er Lavethe pomaensy UE. a Wen tics Gt te 
"Aa Mi jor boon mariod of cou, batt ienever| Graltaad the sop of ts tee have th palin rm 
to ini i i . z 
"work in another way he might have got over the diffi- arty of making — pa Ree eo 
culty. As it is the line cannot be written correctly. juice, a milky whi sae nig Ber teat tained 
. A great deal may be said for the English language. But | making eo am. pe s A a x 
& “when it grew it forgot to steal a common- prono obtained. It is a powerful preparation, which mus 
3 from the various sources of its compilation. be’ administered externally with care. 
‘ ine suggested that the deficiency might be supplied | J. B. B. asks which is the most healthy occupation. 
Dy the introduction of s new word, Hi; or, if aig 08 a ppullionaie will & Seeply: 
.\ grammarians -‘would consent, we might have a P.W.| rooted. taste for sport and travel ranks high, but 
+ “spi§emioun,. Buy. In the meantime I am afraid the statistics go to show that the more secluded avocation 
poet oil bere fo From the first line of of the county clergynian brings him ont ahead even 
atts Se en be content Wi ee . 
parti p in case . H. B. writes: “ What causes a pi 
Ue mascnine pronoun, “he.” It would be preferable He rr owtag down te taiatony to ettingeiah 
to the other . ‘The brideg , placed the :flame ?”: I haven't -yet come across 
himeelf first; he considers’ hi the] any form of paraffin lamp of sufficient. malignancy of 
‘better half. In this case, as are one flesh, he | design to blow down its own chimney, put itself out 
might govern the whole for once in a way. Besides, | and then explode. No Fy emebnctads Many 
women are quite need to being spoken of in the mas- either. could or would do and would not ‘even 
-ouline ; in fact, they rather ~~ | @xplode if anyone blew down its chimney for it. If 
F. B. wishes to know which trade is most difficult to | - you blow down the chimney of some of the asive 
~ Jearn- far and away, and acon- | - infernal machines that are sold as la: they explo 
~. siderable For all that, : because the flame ‘is blown down into the in 
if one were to judge by the ights of un- | -vapour which collects above the oil. To make or sell 
: policited and unwanted uscripts that are dumped. such things ought to be s penal offence, but after all 
day by day in this - office by: relays of sople: who are. silly enough to bay them would 
. one would think it the very easiest | pfobably find some other way of setting themselves 
of and tried to read some of | - on fire-even if they didn't . 
I have no to be rude, ‘but there is a'| 9. J. expresses a wholesome. horror] of being buried at 
moral hidden in the: above few lines ‘the-dlgging out sea on account of the idea of his bonds i 
5 of which would’ save a many peop much |. on the bottom, “half hidden amid the sea weed. 
postage and disappointment, and myself .a great deal | |=——— There are doubtless many others who 
; of trouble Y oe share his opinions, and it will:-be comforting news to 
Ture isa amount of trath in the statement.of a to know that’ ing. to tt researches 
correspon recently to from a decay of the body is arrested at certain depths in the 
; short stay at Brighton, where, he affirms, he fell into ocean, and. that.c with weights attached to their 
: a woree state of health than that whioh he went there feet stand ina pi condition with their 


é ; : ta 
to improve. ‘The. first few days he was much im- as perfect as on the day when they first went down. 
P owing to the change rest from’ work, and | J, L. apperrt very excited about a brilliant idea that 


very 
hi was not without | to save the expenses of a locomotive. He admits that 
habit ing of hard| it. is-in a crude state, and wants to know if it is worth 
water tly resulte in t in- e ing.—— 
the authorities of Brightos. Eastbourne, and other Railway; over sixt 
places arin’ with. ‘water ‘to soften it; and ‘ fcear t y of J. L: 
: surely this hitherto overlooked item in.the long list of | which, however, I should advise: him to let go 


attractions offered to visitors should get a fair share| and without delay. On the trial trip.of the 
pleased to hear what other readers, whose experience the arrangement was bowling along under a 
invests them: with authority to speak, have got to say. breeze at ten miles an hour, it got’. caught in a 

Residents and owners of property in these towns need and the mast went overboard: with - sé of the 


not bother to write. 
out «4 anchor, . they 


o 
5 


the last few weeks they have been unable. brought her up and walk 
to obtain copies, of. Shard Stories for love or money.| couree, that an experin 

One poor fellow called at nine newsagents in Bir- be attended with like results ; ’ 
cingean he other fy and received. the same I think it would be Silly foe 2. to run any risk, 
eves , “Sold out.” The trath of the monetarily of yeeally. maeddting that 
, is that, since Mr. Griffith's new serial com- = never was, never 


Hunprepe of correspondents have written to complain remainder ; and, 
that during Pible oe , 


& with your machine woul 


Te NC EE Mee ae 
+ 
5 
& 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W,, IT’S SO, 


1¢0i(<‘(‘éiéxR iON’ WEEKLY Sere 


“Ty illustrations, why are angels gene rally: port as 
a TT ne ee Oe 


—|- fromthe size of the printing order this week, 


héme.’ I do. not: say, o. 


my 


ales?” aski i.———_—There can be only 
one good and sufficient reason, which is that women 
were the -nearest models painters could find ty 


‘personify the angels of lore and of our, imaginations, 


‘namely, the embodiment of all that ia good and pure 
and graceful and charitable. “(Note the subtle 
emphasis’ on the word charitable. THE Fresu Aix 
Funp.is not yet by any means complete.) 


“CovnD you give me some idea of the number of men 
their lives in the wars of the world for 


souls—a grand total of 1,200,000,000. Figures, when 

they reach B a sekpea such as this, lose their 

siemens ; ey are simply a collection of marks the 
significance of which no human mind can grasp. 

To reduce them by comparison, and to bring then 

within the focus of the intelligence, I may say that 

if every. person who has been slain in war were 
represented by a word,'and these: words were printed 
in’ P.W., occupying ‘the whole ‘of the sixteen whit: 
ges; it would take 24,000 copies, at the rate of one 

a week, extending over a period of nearly 460 years, 

before. the last. word was printed. 

ConsrmDERING that we are now almost at the end of the 
summer season, the increase in the Fresh Air Fund 
subscriptions during the past week is an exceedingly 
gratifying one. Evidently my readers do not intend 
to let the total amount subscribed fall under £3,000—f 
course, including the sum of nearly £500 sent in by 
the readers of Home Notes. However much may |e 
sent, it will be utilised to the full. We have biz 
establishments in Epping Forest and Bushey Park 
waiting for all the children that the funds suffice t» 
send to them. So much does so little, The sum of 
24d. will Dylon each child with a substantial me:t 
pie, and 34d. more will pay for a suffieiency of breil. 
jam, cake, and milk. To go into details, half a pint 
of. milk will cost d., half a pound of bread the suine, 
jam 4d., anda pied of a pound of cake 14d. Each 
child's railway fare costs 3d. Ninepence gives a day's 

happiness to a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party 

of 200. There are no expenses of management; every 
mny goes tothe children in the form of food or fares. 

It is igroh gay pleasure that I have to acknow- 
ate the third cheque for £8 2s., subscribed by the 

ers of THE FEATHERED WORLD. [If other editor. 
had taken up the scheme so heartily, there would not 
be a child in the whole of London, or any other of our 
big towns, this which would have to go without 
ita share of fresh country air. 

Mrs. Hertell and-Mr. J. Kershaw have to receiv 
my thanks for the mail-carts sent for the use of the 
children. Such articles are always welcome, and are 
put to good use by those for whom they are forwarde'|. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, 
£2,361 10s. 3}d. 


Pradential . t, Blackburn, °; 
B. K. (Bath), 4s. ; BE. White, !-: 


. G. + Ou, 18. Ad, 
Is. ; Maud and Mario, Lecds, 1. : 
1e:; Russet Brown, 3s. ; ae Bittle 


? .H West, toe. ed. 3 Mra F.C. Goosh. 
4. ; Well-wisher and Other: °- 

Steet Graveneadl toa: 8 toanlins. 

22 8. Gatling, 

ts. 4d: Le kk, 4a. Wnt; | 
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C. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“ HUMOURSOME, Lonpon.” 
Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON & Co., are our Sole Agen" 


in , Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Montreal, 
ind Cape Town. 


P. W. can be obteined in Paris at Neal's Library, 
248, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


blished by C. Antnun Pransom, at Pearson's Weekly 
Printed and portnge, Henrietta Btreet, Londou, W.C. 
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sept. 29, 


A SIGNAL SUCCESS. “WORTH A GUINEA A. BOX.” mo 


«pis not in mortals is ‘mia success, but we'll d do more, Geviproniaw, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., 


EANIEYT ; 
Are celling fast the most ‘wonderful aaa of Crockery in the World. 


100 Pieces for £1 1s og \BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
———————— Sick Headache, Constipation 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion 
_ yu Dinner Sry of piers in muarantocl, WoEth, the Gaines alone, consequently a chuminn]| Disordered Liwer, and Female Ailments. 


rs) id all over the world. Everybody not only satisfied but-amazed at the quantity and quality ¢ : - p 

ka side of the Waccess.— The Fearson tai ged maunfacturers, not Saattlogian ae In a Po ae eevee oe wae directions. 
ivertisers. e Pearson Potteries have near Tron ‘o the town of Hunle . > } Ss. 

: sof these packages are applied for as Wedding oF Birthday Presents. And what more useful + ds. Tt = S 56 


ants oe Thirty nip aaa Parcel is selling well. Apply at once. THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


Send a Post Card for Partionlars. You will uever regret it. Freedom from breakuye suarantced, Prepared only by the Proprietor— 


All letters to the. ; 
reamgon Porreny Gowran, wawcey._| "MOWS, SEFGtIN fee MNGASHIRE 


SS ee 
‘GIVEN AWAY. Why Buy Trousers? — : 
VALUE 10s. avery Garment Tailor made é 
ian eWintae Pateerok jr In use Everywhere. “wi 
ne } 


Py Serge and Tweed Suita, to Direct from the Loom at Manufacturer's Ppull | Dress 1, 
Post Free [ae (Y)ARVEL” re ‘EA p 


measure, 24. The cheapest on - ; 
earth. Write tous far patterns Priecs. Largest Selection in Scotland, 


Rm A genuine Baan ay enone re CLARK’ $ SCOTCH TWEEDS 


Colour For 


S 
© 
>) 


DIRECT Savi 3 ty, aon! Goelays Our Rela tnd arly 500 patterns to select from, in the 
aving oy 2s. td, lined worl check, silk iste fashionable Mixtures and Designs, 
trom RR ' ever ‘collar, are really worth for Gentlemen's Wear, Ladies Dresses, = i A 0 < 
of from x SPECIAL WOTICE. Costumes, &c,, Box of Patterns sent post 1 a on y: i 
Mak ‘ freeon application to ’ . Tweed: 
Makers m Te every purchaser of our suits o> FS 
25 to 50 > or crercosts Fe resent (ree of CLARK BROS., Man ufacturers, Galashiels, si Be ves¥Suihng? 
at 4 ‘Trouxere, vulue 10a, We send you WOOL M Manufactured or taken tn Ex- a) f 
per bd the Tacgent election of patterna change. Phe me the ia Papers ic a 5 iby W ETH (ETHERS, 
Wholesal Write today {or peice Mati: pate enta wanted. 
naniinig cent. S deci toriny fice tate = —— 
Prices. <x ~ Your money returned in full if To TOBACCONISTS (COMMENC. a 
fi our gooda do not please you 1 450); See Nid. Guide (259 pages), 
@ P 
ea gi a a ee Se 
SOLID WHITE BONE EDGE-PINNED.: Table’ Knives, 6- doz a p Ropelntnen’ or eer: Fisans 4 a 14, Euston Ra ,London. N.B.-8hop: PEOPLE'S: pes 
Dessert Knives, 5/6 doz. Carvers, 3'6 pair. The New Mavufacturing “o, Yate, Glos. Httera and show caoe-makers for all 335, STRAND (Opposite Somerset House). 4 
SOLID IMPROVED NICKEL SILVER. Warranted to wear white Ener see pS Mgr., Hy. Myere. TEETH on VULCANITE, 2s, Gd.cach, upper \ 
allthrough. ‘Tea Spoons. 2.6 doz. Dessert Spoons or Forks. 5:6 doz. PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. or lower set, £1. Best quality, ts. each, upper ? 
re L or lower, £2. Coaspleted in four hours when 4 


Table Spoons or Forks 6/6 doz. Small quantities supplied post free. 
SAMPLES willingly sent on approval. 
Money Beturned or Goods Exchanged if not approved of. 


a te eR aes ernment 
NEW_ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Please mention “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


WILLIAM RODGERS & Co, 
DEPT. P., 23 & 25, OTLEY STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. ASTARTLING FACT. ||' @aG Wits <-- <TORSET 


Ricans MUSICAL 


one en 


required, Requirins or alterations in two 
hours. Teeth on jlurinum, 7s. 6d. each, 
on Tse, wold, 15s., ea il ins, 2s, Od., extraction, 
Is., painless, by vas 

Hours 18 “in 7 Seiuidaye Wo till 4. 


MADAME FRAIN'S 
FAMOUS FEMALE MIXTURE. 


The moat pererful and .f-ctive on earth, For the 
most obstinate cases. Will not injure the most 
delicate. Price 7s. 6d. (Stronzest, 11s. bottle.) Post 
uickly correct. all. frev 6d. extra. HERBAL INSSITUTE, ta, Hackney 
all obstructions, and relieve the diutresetu Road (opposite Shoreditch Church}, Londo, N 


Basten et hed. 
Post FREE Ia. 6d. 
bat BUCHIE S Co., (C, B. Dept.) 
0, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


rf ers i en, Se re ved Directed Envelope for 
tt ; i srsiitouts so prevalent with the Eilon, NCU eters eta mye De 
" GREAT REDUCTIONS. t Pak Satna ck ab i you can ct ie SHIELD. Hoxes, 1/14 und 9/9 (the lutter co Tectimonlal that in n0t genuine, and they ean be seen 
Ta TWA ee Large Consignmen ment of Pure eo new, by using Crawshaw's : three times the quantity) of all Chemists, | at any time. 
CHINA SIER nani KERCHIRFS, will for- Byes. A them, and Doubles the 
n HALF. DUZ&B-for 66., or Sample Handker. ae ave ep atte of thal? Garten, ; ; Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 
¢ +. 24.,carriage paid, Money retarned in fall || - bh you have tried them.” You can f e [ Life of your stamps by the maker, g ZEMA Cc E.-Aprly Mil’s | -. 
Soha te Us tee one ‘ager tg ural Minelesale _-Dyea Dress with one Gd. Bor, or a wn _E. T- TOWLE, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. | Calo Uh teat Clee tines to tee Ee 
[vrecm and they aFe gold retail at Ss. 11d. each. Bize" A Child's Frock for Sd. Corset. Beware of Imitations, Injuri d marts affected ; the result aall bewcurperiatiig: In} 
'y ti » Injurious an ti 
iwi sk ASTON x SEW in a as et Teer aincotan yehing can be Sas Worthless. ‘eh and 2 soil fat e a eotallene = 
: made to look like new by the use of \ 1} from you G. HILt, 335, Strand, London, & of all Chemists, 
it oos. Simple direc” fe Draper and 
JUNO? ” CYCLES ize the ; oid ty ail Chemists, Sd. and oa., or Outfitter, ' 
ary Best 2, CRAWSEAW & CO., THEOBALD'S SPECIAL OFFER OF RELIANCE MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 
Fann leragate Btrect, 


500 SOLD LAST SEASON. 


We would draw particular attention to this set, as one which 
we have made up specially for the use of churches, missions, 
schools, and forthe household. Comprising: a full-size Magic 
Lantern, which takes all full-size slides, and with a large variety 
of various subjects, charging for the complete set about half the 
price which these articles would cost if purchased separately. Ags 
will be seen, we bave reevived a large number of testimonials from 
various newspapers, commenting favourably on this set, and we 
have every confidence in recommendiny thein us being certain to 


give every satisfaction. 
-a fall size Reliance Lantern, japanned body, 


==—|TOOTH-ACHE 


PUREST & & BEST! CURED INSTANTLY BY 
v Prevents Decay, Saves 
CLARKE, NICKOLLS, and COOMBS BUNTER 


Extraction, Sleepless 
(Ltp.) Neural Headaches and all 
Nerve Pains removed 
segnres: Sree? NERVINE 


Nights prevented. 
bc Milk 9 A R A ME 
C Ls All Chemists, Ts. ibd. 


av * Aalgcun sen poetry are Delicious. Their 


oo ED L “Cream’? CARAMELS No. 8. Set.--Comipri~ 
i a CO. Witho ~ isi . made with a powerful jwick usineral oil Jainp, a finch plano-convex 
& “0 My, Mout Exquisite. And their TanteHeeEsiCHALIs FW awtileisdiie lenses uf 4, ibthes diameter each), 


British Standard " CARAMELS THIS 1S _ Save YOU WANT. doulike a ee pees front: whic! h velar picture a tee fitted] in a brass nozzle), with rack- 


linstment. This Lantern will givi reen of lo to 12 feet in diameter. 
For ‘h Lantern We give $ sete tall «ze of 12 coloured ehdes, and the subjects can be either 
House Seript Travel), Temperance, or Nursery Tales, €2 wl, Also half-dozen Comic Movable Slides, 
s ‘ 1 R: ick ork Chromotrope, 1 "Good Night, and P Welcome Slide, 1 Side Frame, and Lectures 
Const, comple No. 8.—The sanie assortment of slides, but with a Lantem having eatra large back lenses, 


are Perfection Itsel/. 
AL Ur-T0o-DATE CONFECTIONERS SELL 


THES. or giving better definition, and nied having oa flash cap tothe front so that the light can _be shut off 
= ? Country when Teaphite ae TAs No. 3. 5 -— Ditto, syne the anit ray ikea with \rare sight hole. ona with brass 
sliding mbes ‘The “Eclipse’’ Lantern), €2 1s, o itto, with Russian Iron Lantern. 
sere ORTRAITS, STAMP SIZE, Made of Canvas, with strong Plaited Jute Bel. superior, id, No. S.—The same variety of Slides, but having a lantern fitted with a polished 
Alberts, which williatt "Woe Seeantant! ly recalvine t-- mnt my body, with a door to open at the side, and also with a1 ve brass front, £3 158, 0d, No. 
1s, 3,twe nty- ( ordinary wear. eustomers who have worn af] @ Fitted with a very best mahogany bodicd Lantern, witha dwick Lamp, with moulded and very 
Bete ty > My ; bers Nair one, two, and three Xx ve, Enc'ose elaborately tinished brass work of superior quality (The “ Superb" Lantern), £5 0s. 0d. 
six for 3s.; three for 2s, Jenuth walwing shoe. wtPatt The P. m a a as 
oF . d iy in fen’. re Penny uxtrated Paper suys:—'* Large and powerful. Wonderfully improved. 
traits, 2s. . GL. ; six for Is, 61 e Sine Qual ty (colour brown) Chidn’ ‘ta Christian Age suys :—' Latest ideas : beautifully finished. Certainly a specialite. Methodist 
Portrait, Js. ; three for 6 urgements— in Shoes (without te e 
. ‘ stra ing) ort + Ve are S pally excelle rstian Globe :— perfectly sy upat a marvellously low 
12-inch, 73. “6d. : 1R-ineh, . _ Life-size |" BOS sani Rey 3 fe Lie ally excellent.” Christian Globe :—" Most perfectly cot tal Hously 1 


The Lady's Companion :—* Have much pleasure in recomme: nding, Extrion linarily 
cheap." Lady's Pictorial :—'* Excellent. A really serviceable upparatus.”” Dozens of other 
testimonials, Thousands of Lanterns and Slides kept in stock. Apparatus of every ‘leserip- 

G. Rob.cr Soles (Brown) fa atid tien, The Cheapest House in the world. Send for Special Mustrated Macic Lantern 
Speen Offer. —To spaveiianets of FONee mute 2 Catulocue, 3d. Lanterns and Slides Lent on Hire. Purchasers will much oblicve by entting 
pair. UO OATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 155 out and sending the Coupon with their order. 
Btreet, Glasgow. 


Bust, 398. Sem carte er pinet with Postal EB. vatvet Uppers | lack) Lae 
Order to Fraxcis & Co., 29, Ludgute-hill, F. Leather Soled Shes Chidn's. ai 
London, E.C. Established 1s (superior) de. td. ds Od. as Gal, 


A. A. A. —REQUIRED, Men and Women 


of good address, who can intro- 
duce to our Stores responsible business in 
London or suburbs, Every facility, and fair 


PEARSON’S COUPON. 
Entities holder to one Coupon Reliance Set at 


A o tiou to suitable person=, Our easy ot ie Signed) d TBEOBALD & Co, : 
[ee RE = MANCHESTER: terms system ia carried out iu all depart: ells bch insad —— me 
SAV ments, and the best value guariiteed, Es- | 
E HALF YOUR GAS BILLS. | tartisica iu 1857, and since that date luvs J. THEOBALD & CO., Wholesa'e Manufacturers ie 
Simpl Bcd ing our Automatic maintained our reputation by, fair sical : r) ‘ 
» quence, cach year addee 
Gas Bl Blenders on your burners, ma Ee ao out cernmie, Mee mops a 19, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Tai in the same light with only | ovrictes at the prices marked in our extensive 
Gas. et consumption of Show-rooms ; no extra for credit: 5 per cent. s 
attenti ae Require no allowed for cash ou or before delivery. We : 
Bivcuin eto Bey are open to furnish one room or it mansion, or ; ae 
Renshaw St , Live , terms suit convenience of . customers. : Hy H 
whe rpool. H. J. 5S) sox, Lrp., Complete Fur- 3 
‘© Suppirep an Agents Wanrep. nishers. 1 Drapers ilers, and Out- ' CURED WITHOUT OPERATION. ‘ 
eee i . Dei 4 nee Watches, Clocks ONE BOX OF CLARKE § B ry PILLS '§. J. SHERMAN, Hernia spociah-t. Mis Chambers, Gt CiHaxcert 
ict = G x instraments, ia warranted to cure all discharges from the Urinary Laxe, Loxpon sand 26, Wane Seti. MANCHEST 
EAS ‘arr ‘ sof Domestic Machin t Lor constitutional), avila sta RTL so ta Paks a) aN ‘ 
Y ORGAN ETTVES Show-r " 7 74, 76, and 7s, Old Keut 1, each by ail Chemiets We strongty advise the attheted io send fer bas mea dae a ou rytoce and the 
Wonderful 3 “act s—1 to “Townsend- * evil of trusses, containing endorsentents from clergymen physic ins, merchants, 
MENTS ae 00 n MONTHLY me" Refer “t Nouns fariners, and otbers cured, which he now seuds post free on receipt of seven 
¢siare tree, ‘Sree, fers rety. Wests, Binckbera: SUU8C8 the Secretary, oF apply personally. penny stamps. 3h 


Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement aa ee 2, RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, Be, General Offices : Hanriedta St., W.C. 


eae 2 , 2 eras ~~ — 


-_ “GIVEN: AWAY. ww 
| Searanteed Genuine Bargains, 


ge, tapers OFFER is. made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly only. 
this advertisement, accompanied by eaten ee ee 


~% 


ery Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY ‘ @ very handsome RUG to 
match, or we. will sod TWO CARPETS, and TWO RUGS for 10/6. 
‘MONEY ‘WALLINGLY RETURNED iF not APPROVED. 


“Loic eeiFEt.t. 


tay ~ thouande if Temple inl ote Jing, ond repent Orr, haw 
; oe ‘bean received from our Oustomers : 


“Gaited device Institate, Walmer, Deal. - 
Swain writes —“ The Carpets I had from | 


> Mr. HL, 
you eerounene te wee Sve, aan ire forward 
reel aoe they have had hard wear. ys 


pence cuiy, and MAY NOT BE REPEATED. © SATITAGTION 


Postal cedars Wo be’ exoseest “Ynlon same as order received.” 
Bh cee g en yo plo oF en Bank CChoqoee nnd Postal Ordre to be aude ble to 


H an CAPET T WEAVING G0., H, Ot Ste, Aiden, LONDOK, Bc 


= APPHAR AGAIN. 


THE. * * EXCELSIOR o 


_SILVER WATCH, 105. 


oT 


ae 


S* F paapsuny & 00. wii! « 
Tagton Hand Machine: 
0a, cash and this Cou: 
toBuapsvaréco, Lia 


aD ene rec | 
sents Sika oy ccber hemos thoc's | has Sariacal |” end eer 
A 


5.16 37° ; 
i ; . @. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., t 
mere Fe ae ee ee pel eu ‘Bristol St, let i m. 
BEWARE OF “OF. SPURION~ 


Nore oxty Appaese: sold hy © 
Genuine bear- 


’ 17>, ALBION Sheer LEEDS.| J) | |Sssizoe , 4 Be 
oe SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SCHOOL. SUITS. ; SRaDAare BOWE, Watshcal be W.kxo Cit Bown, Ev" 

n 5 Smoking without ite Evils, | | i. BM. STANGE 
-KEBLES Fi PATENT PRESS” PIP PIPE 1/8 ple 
Portes ia» more expensive and 


ISPENSABLE + in THE ‘HouseHoLp wna (ati 


ano tHe BAKERY, > | eeeenaans| - = Ren rtm aves, | MEDICAL, S 
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